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DANCES OF THE EAST. 


By THOMAS HAYES. 


VERY 
nation 
has its 

theatre. Every na- 
tion has its dan- 
cers. In remote 
times the craving 
which exists in all 
human creatures to 
see and to create 
the beautiful found 
its expression 
through religion. 
In those days all 
the world and his 
many wives 
were religious. 
And this was 
partly so, I be- 
lieve, because 
in religious observances they found the 
only possible vent for their innate love 
of the beautiful. And for this same 
reason the baby drama and the baby 
dance were cradled in the primitive 
sanctuaries of those times, rocked in the 
holy bosom of religion. 

But times have changed. Galileo said 
the truest thing that ever has been said: 
Let us doubt all else, if we must; but of 
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this we may be certain—the world does 
move. 

And so the theatres and the dance have 
become public property, and ceased to 
be adjuncts of religion as completely as 
the modern church ceased to be akin to 
the temples of old. To-day, the theatre 
and the palace of the dance are the com- 
mon property of all who seek the truth 
and love to see it beautifully portrayed. 
Dancing, moreover, has become com- 
pletely metamorphosed. In no other 
country with which I am familiar has 
dancing become so extremely unecclesias- 
tical as in Burmah. The dances of the 
Burmese posture-girls suggest a great 
many things. But they certainly do not 
suggest penance. 

Dancing and singing form a part of 
every Burmese theatrical performance, and 
the posture-girls who take part in them 
form the large, lithe, swaying corps de 
ballet. But they also perform alone in 
the bungalows of Europeans and of rich 
Burmese. One dances and sings, while 
the other touches softly her quaint primi- 
tive instrument. The music—although 
it breaks almost every law of Western 
music—is strangely sweet and true—as 
sweet as the girl-musician is undeniably 
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pretty. The dancing is unlike any 
dancing that is ever seen outside of 
Burmah and Siam. It is the slowest 
dancing in the world. The dancer wears 
a long, soft drapery, which is never lifted 
to her ankles. Agility and apparent 
bonelessness are her characteristics. To 
the slow, sad music she sings a slow, sad 
song. She sinks upon the ground. She 
coils herself up like a caterpillar, and like 
a caterpillar she unwinds herself with a 
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smiling face so seductively lovely that, in 
spite of its inhuman position, we think 
of sirens and not of snakes. 

And yet the snakiest things I ever saw 
were the arms of a Burmese posture-girl 
when she was dancing. As the sad music 
grew sadder, her shoulders began to 
wriggle, and from shoulders to finger-tips 
the strange wriggle slowly crept. And 
my flesh crept, too. Then the music 
grew softly blithe. The dancer’s arms 


A BURMESE POAY. 


slow, shivering motion. Slowly she grows 


again perpendicular. Her feet just leave 
the ground, and slip back to it with just 
as much thud as thickly-petalled flowers 
might make that fell to earth because 
they were over-heavy with dew. Her 
head—so carefully dressed! so fragrant 
with its weight of frangipanni blooms !|— 
sinks to her belt, and slowly approaches 
the back of her waist, with twists so 
snake-likethat weshould be more revolted 
than surprised were not the dimpled, 


hung motionless at her side, and I saw 
that they were warm and soft—dimpled, 
but shapely. 

I thought the Burmese dances the most 
suggestive Ihadeverseen. Yet, they are 
strictly decent. The most blasé Zat Poay- 
going Burmese man would be unaffectedly 
shocked at a French ballet. The Parisian 
dancer invites and repels; the dancing- 
girl of Mandalay dances within a waist- 
high, foot-deep purdah of skirt ; and her 
flower-tinted face is very tempting. 
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There is many a womanly art in which 
the women of Asia are more expert than 
the women of Europe; many a rose- 
hidden woman’s weapon which they 
wield more wisely, more effectively, 
than we. 

The architecture of Burmah is strangely 
suggestive of the architecture of Nineveh 
and Babylon. And the dancing girls of 
Burmah aways suggested to me the girls 
who used to swing and sway before 
Solomon and other mighty potentates. 

When King 
Theebaw 
ruled at Man- 
dalay, Eastern 
dancing prob- 
ably reached 
the acme of 
physical sup- 
pleness and of 
artistic sug- 
gestiveness. 
Of those slow, 
drowsy dances 
that do so 
little but say 
so much, we 
(who see the 
dancing girls 
of the new 
Burmah) _ see 


but the sha- 
dow. What 
those dances 


really were no 
man now can 
half picture, 
unless he be 
the King of 
Siam, or one 
of that mon- 
arch’s cour- 
tiers. In Siam, just such girls still twist 
and twine about each other, about 
themselves, and smile into each other's 
eyes, for the King’s pleasure. 

The Hindu nautch- girls are consecrated 
to the service of the Hindu gods, th 
enriching of the Hindu temples. 

It is as absurd and unfair to look upon 
the nautch girls of the East through the 
medium of a European-trained conscience 
as it would be for a globe-trotting wearer 
of smoked spectacles to affirm that the 
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A NAUTCH GIRL, 


Himalayan snows were black, and the 
sunshine of Cashmere grimy. 

It behoves us to consider the Hindu 
nautch-girl very candidly, very calmly, 
and absolutely without prejudice, if we 
would be in any real way intelligent 
about the very vital part she has played 
and is playing in Hindustani art, in 
Hindustani literature, in Hindustani 
refinement, and in Hindustani's history. 
Like the geisha of Japan and Korea, the 
flower-girl of China, and the posture-girl 
of Burmahand 
Siam, the In- 
dian nautch- 
girl is accom- 
plished and 
educated 
above the 
wives and 
maidens of her 
race, is fair of 
person, soft of 
speech, and 
pleasing in 
manner. Un- 
like those frail 
artists of the 
Far East (they 
are indeed 
artists!), her 
office is an 
office of re- 
ligion. Sheis 
thehandmaid- 
en of Brahma 
and of Siva, 
the priestess of 
Vishnu, and, 
above all, of 
Krishna, the 
best - natured 
of the Hindu 
gods, the Apollo of the Hindu Olympus. 

What precisely is the Indian nautch- 
girl? What is her influence on Indian life 
to-day? These questions are pregnant ; 
the answers are full of interest. The 
whole subject merits close and dignified 
thought. I have indicated it, and | will 
leave it—as a writer of chit-chat should—- 
and content myself with a few bare state- 
ments about the dancing-girls, and some 
slight description of nautches I have seen. 
The nautch-girl takes her place in 
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most religious processions, has her part 
in almost all the temple ceremonials. 
She sings and dances at the houses of 
the rich, and is gradually slipping into 
the female rvdles of the Hindu plays— 
voles which were formerly always as- 
sumed by boys. Her earnings are, as a 
rule, poured into the coffers of the temple 
to whose service she belongs. She calls 
herself a devadasa (servant of the god), 
and is so considered. Her personal life 
seems less inconsistent, when we remem- 
ber that very many of the Hindu gods 


It was the first nautch I saw, and probably 
the most typical, for, besides our little 
party, there were no other Europeans 
present. We sat in native fashion squat 
upon the silk dhurries that lay upon the 
marble floor. We formed three-fourths 
of a circle, the centre of which the dancers 
faced. Behind them stood their atten- 
dant musicians. The nautch-girls sang 
and pantomimed, and, as they danced, 
their garments breathed perfume from 
every crépe and silken fold, and the room 
grew sweet and heavy with the smell of 





INDIAN NAUTCH-GIRLS. 


are feared, but neither loved nor 
respected. 

Often an entire nautch is performed at 
the palace of some rajah. I saw one in 
the Punjaub that cost our host over a 
thousand pounds, and the jewels of the 
principal nautch-girl were easily worth 
more than another thousand. What her 
delicate dress of silk, so gossamer that 
“seven folds would not veil a modest 
face,” had cost, I could not guess, but it 
must have out-valued many a silver 
coin, and certainly its elaborate, pearl- 
sown embroideries of threads of gold 
represented many months of careful 
labour of skilful, patient brown fingers. 


musk and sandalwood, of waxen mogree 
flowers and champak fumes. Above 
them, and veiled by screens of bamboo 
splints, and half-masked by silken cur- 
tains, sat the purdah ladies of the house, 
theirsatin matsspread behind the openings 
of an upper alcove, which led to the 
zenana rooms. 

We saw several of the famous 
“character dances” that night. Be- 
wildering song followed bewildering 
song; breathing picture melted into 
breathing picture—beguiling gesture of 
soft chinked, perfumed brown arms; 
gentle questioning of soft brown eyes; 
coaxing smile of crimson, gentle, curling 
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lip; slow swaying of slight, lithe body ; 
float of light, spangled skirts, and, with 
all, the never-ceasing, never-hurried rise 
and fall of the slow, crooning, amorous 
Hindu music! They danced bits of 
Indian story ; they pictured India’s wild 
flowers; they personified the breathing 
creatures of her jungles. They laughed 
and sobbed and loved and fled, and all 
with slow dance motion, with languid 
lift of eye or droop of lid, and with never 


DANCING DERVISHES 


a sound save the gossamer frou-frou of 
their lace-like garments, and the pretty 


jingling of their bell-hung feet. Ah! 
those dances of the East as I remember 
them! And, oh! shades of Siva the 
destroyer! as I have seen them burlesqued 
in Europe. 

The nautch-girls are always treated 
with courtesy and consideration. Sweet- 
meats and perfumed cups and silver trays 
of betel leaves are brought to them when 
they rest. When they pause or reach the 
climax of dance or song, their employer 
and his guests cry “ Shabash! Shabash! ” 
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—‘ Well done! Well done !”—and if at 
the house of a family whose ladies are 
not purdahed, the hostess herself wreathes 
their arms and throats with chains of 
sweet-smelling flowers. 

A love of sport and pleasure constitutes 
a leading characteristic of the Fijian 
population. They have several kinds of 
pastimes, and are passionately fond of 
dancing. The meke-meke, or Fijian 
national dance, is decidedly picturesque. 


AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 


The music, or song, regulating the move- 
ments of the dancers is monotonous, 
consisting of endless repetitions of two 
or three notes, and is produced by a 
native orchestra the members of which 
hit long sticks with shorter ones, strike 
the ground with pieces of bamboo, clap 
their hands, and join in a kind of not 
unmusiéalchant. The movements of the 
dance are sometimes slow and heavy, at 
others the reverse; but they invariably 
consist of a kind of alternate stepping 
and jumping, with many inflections of 
the body and gesticulations of the hands. 
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AUSTRALIAN NATIVES DANCING. 


An eye-witness, describing one of these 
dances, tells me it was one of “the 
quaintest, wildest dances conceivable, 
with much pantomime and most graceful 
action. All the actions and postures 
that one sees ina god ballet are found 
here, with much pretty grouping with 





fans, spears orclubs. Many of the figures 
are very intricate, and the rapidity of 
movement and flexibility of the whole 
body are something marvellous. It 
seems as if every muscle was in action, 
and all the postures are graceful. The 
dance gets wilder and more excited as it 


FIJIAN MEKE-MEKE DANCE. 
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goes on, generally ending with an 
unearthly yell, in which all the spectators 
join.” 

Arms waving, felt cap swaying, head 
rotating, light skirts whirling—here with 
the slow dreamy movement of a Western 
waltz; there with the fierce speed of an 
express train gone wrong. Thus the 
Dancing Dervishes of Stamboul. There 
is something comic in the idea, and you 
go to witness the ceremony in a spirit of 
mild superiority. 


THE EAST. 





droop of the head upon the breast; the 
eyes gazing upward with an ecstatic and 
dreamy expression; the whole form 
expressive of impassioned rapture, and 
giving a sense of aloofness which one tries 
in vain to describe in words. 

On and on they go, each revolving on 
his own axis, circling gradually round 
the hall, and never approaching his 
neighbour more nearly than at the point 
of departure. The bared and silent feet 
seem to remain stationary on the floor, 





WITHIN THE HAREM. 


DANCING BEFORE THE BRIDE. 


From a painting by Mrs. H. Yates Jackson, by permission of the artist. 


An hour has passed, but you have not 
yet thought of withdrawal. You are 
leaning over the balustrade of the gallery 
devoted to the use of strangers, and are 
watching with rapt attention the mystic 
evolutions going on below. You no 
longer ask why the Dervish dances. 
Rather do you wonder why all the world 
does not take the vows of Moslem monks 
and come here and dance with the rest. 
Dancing! What a ridiculous term to use. 
What could be less like a dance than 
that mystic, rhythmic undulating move- 
ment, melody made tangible ; the gentle 
rise and fall of the arms; the languid 


which is polished till it is shining and 
slippery as glass. On and on, in time to 
the slow monotonous hum of the music, 
while the spectator and not the dancer 
grows dizzy, and wonders how much 
longer the moment will be deferred when 
the endurance of even a Dervish must 
come to an end. 

The movement has a curious effect on 
those who watch it for a length of time. 
The spectator loses the sense of his own 
identity, his arms quiver, his body sways, 
his feet become restless in sympathy with 
those in the hall below. He is conscious 
of a ridiculous impulse to cast himself 
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down and join in the dance with the rest. 
An interruption occurs at last, and the 
charm is broken. One Dervish feels that 
he can bear no more. He pauses; he 
sways ; he drops on his knees ; he sinks 
tothe ground. Then anattendant deftly 
makes his way through the maze and 
covers the prostrate form with a coloured 
mantle, a brilliant contrast to the snowy 
garments over which it is thrown. The 
Iman, tall, stately, and well stricken in 
years, comes near, and in his turn bends 
down and murmurs some text of conso- 
lation and encouragement from the Koran 
in the ear of the exhausted melevavite. 
This scene is repeated till the glossy floor 
is covered with gigantic snow-balls, a 
long cloak of gorgeous hue being thrown 
over each in turn. Eventually all rise, 
pace slowly once more round the room, 
and leave it, the Iman at their head. 

Our illustration of the famous Aba- 
kweta dance was taken at Umtata, in 
the east of Cape Colony. On arriving 
at manhood, the native lads are taken 
from their families and spend a year in 
a transition state at Abakwetas, during 
which time even their mothers must not 
look upon them. When this is over, they 
are grown men and warriors. During 
the Abakweta year they are called upon 
once a fortnight to give a dance in 
public. For this ceremony they rub 
their bodies with white clay, often leav- 
ing dark marks in imitation of the skins 
of leopards. The straw cap is worn to 
conceal their features from their rela- 
tives. The straw skirt is about ten yards 
long, and weighs fifty or sixty pounds, 
so that it may be easily imagined that 
the poor loins of the dancers are terribly 
scratched and chafed at the end of the 
ceremony. The dance lasts from sunrise 
to sunset, and on the occasion on which 
the photographer of our picture was 
present, it was witnessed by about two 
hundred natives. 

Mrs. H. Yates Jackson, the painter of 
the picture “ Within the Harem,” repro- 
duced on the opposite page, hds kifdly 
sent the following description of the 
incident :— 

“Starting from Shepheard’s Hotel at 
eight in the evening, under the care of 
our dragoman, after a rapid drive of 
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about twenty minutes we arrived at our 
destination. The whole street in which 
the house was situated was gaily deco- 
rated with flags. We at last succeeded in 
getting through the assembled crowds, 
and, entering a large gateway, found 
ourselves in a covered courtyard, where 
were about two hundred men seated in 
rows before a platform, upon which 
native musicians sat and discoursed 
sweet music (?) on a variety of strange 
and weird instruments. 

“We were hurried through to a flight 
of stone stairs leading to the regions of 
the harem. In a large and lofty room, 
lounging:on couches and divans, were 
numerous women clad in gay but tawdry 
finery. Then a soft voice asked in French, 
‘Would we like to see the bride?’ 
Hastily following her, we found our- 
selves in a small room where sat a girl 
of about twenty—a face of palest olive 
colour and hair dyed a rich red gold. She 
wore a robe of white and gold, and was 
at that moment having the finishing 
touches put to her eyes, which were 
thickly painted with kohl. This com- 
pleted, she rose and we followed her to 
a salon where there was a throne, upon 
which she seated herself. A large and 








gaudy silk handkerchief was spread at 
her feet, into which the guests threw 
silver and gold. Then appeared upon 
the scene a striking figure—a dancing 
girl—arrayed in a gauzy garment of pale 
green and gold, with many chains and 
beads which clinked musically to the 
rhythm of her movements, commencing 
by gently swaying her body and taking 
tiny gliding steps to the accompaniment 
of tom-toms, one-stringed fiddles, and 
other instruments, she gradually increased 
in speed, and with flashing eyes and her 
magnificent hair flowing about her, the 
gauze draperies whirling, she swayed 
and danced in a perfect maze of move- 
ment, and then gradually subsided. 

Regarding dancing, in its primitive 
sense, as the outward expression of 
emotion, whether of joy or sorrow, love 
or hate, to the Western mind a Japanese 
dance is the antithesis of that with which 
we are familiar. 

Not only in expression of feeling, but in 
mode of action, is a Japanese dance the 
opposite of ours. Dancing has been 
termed the “ poetry of motion” ; as per- 
formed in the Land of the Chrysanthe- 
mum it might more fittingly be called the 
“‘ poetry of gesture.” 

Japanese dancing is essentially one of 
posing, of swaying motion of the upper 
part of the body, of sinuous movements 
of the arms and hands, and of dexterous 
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fan-play. To one wholly ignorant of the 
language of Nippon the exquisite dumb 
show and the pantomimic skill convey to 
the enthralled beholder the motif of the 
dance. 

All Japanese dances depict some story, 
which is sung in low cadence by the 
musicians who accompany the dance, or 
it may be by the dancers themselves. 

The orchestra arranged in a semi-circle 
facing the audience, the dancers, consist- 
ing generally of two, take up their posi- 
tions with their backs presented to the 
spectators, and the dance commences. 

Fantastic, though with most artistic 
blending of colour, are the robes the 
maidens wear, the chief feature of which 
is the obi, or sash. 

Almost all the dances pourtray some 
love story, the performers posturing and 
gliding here and there on the stage with 
delicate grace, effecting tableau after 
tableau, until the music gradually dies 
away and the dance is ended, the per- 
formers completing the dance with their 
backs to the onlookers, as in the com- 
mencement. The dance is over as a 


breath, but it is a breath of ineffable 
sweetness. 

Our illustration is a reproduction of a 
photograph especially taken of the 
Miyako-Odori, at Kioto, the old capital, 
a city which boasts the fairest dancers in 
Japan. 





MIYAKO ODORI, OR CHERRY BLOSSOM DANCES. 
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From Siy James Coynless, Bellwether 
Castle, Loamshivre, to the Dowager 
Lady Hookham, 17a, Palmeiva Square, 
Brighton. 

October 20, 1896. 


Y DEAR LADY HOOKHAM,—I 
dare say you will be surprised at 
hearing from me, but when I tell 

you I am writing in the greatest per- 
plexity, and upon the most delicate 
matter, you will, | am sure, understand 
my object in addressing you, and excuse 
the trouble Iam giving you. You will 
see by the address that we are at present 
still staying with the Bellwethers. Under 
ordinary circumstances our visit should 
now terminate; but Evelina has been 
the life and soul of the party, and Lady 
Bellwether has fallen quite in love with 
her. And, on my side, Lord Bellwether, 
who is not so young as he was, and is 
very fond of a good opponent at chess 
and a good listener to his interminable 
early Victorian stories—Lord Bellwether 
declares that I am the only man in the 
house worth associating with. 

That means, for me, free quarters till 
further notice; and for Evelina the 
chance of securing one of the two most 
eligible partis I have yet succeeded in 
finding for her. But,alas! my dear lady, 
there is an adder in the path. What was 
the use the other day, when we went in 
a party to Carlingford Abbey, of my 
putting the wretched girl into the phae- 
ton with young Lord Bullion because I 
was nervous, and “preferred Evelina’s 
place in the landau with dear Lady Bell- 
wether”? What was the use, when 
Juteley, the rich cotton broker, came for 
a walk with my misguided daughter and 
myself, of my “‘having a warning of my 
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old complaint,” after a hundred yards or 
so, and leaving them to finish a two 
hours’ stroll alone ? 

Alas! my dear lady, none. 

For there has been staying in the 
house a certain George Lynch, who, I 
believe, is by trade a barrister, who Iam 
certain is falling in love with Evelina, 
and who, I fear, is inducing her to reci- 
procate his folly. He certainly is not 
repulsive in appearance, nor is he dressed 
otherwise than as a gentleman. And he 
possesses some sort of superficial talent 
in the scribbling of rhymes and the 
tinkling of the pianoforte. 

But I feel sure he considers himself 
lucky if he makes £300a year. This is 
bad enough, but the worst has to come : 
—Lady Bellwether favours and assists the 
fellow in his audacious design ! 

Prompt flight is, of course, the only 
way out of it. But here is the dilemma: 
I am very comfortable here, and I don’t 
want to fly. I want to stay on. 

Can you—will you, dear Augusta, help 
me in this delicate matter? Could you 
—would you invite Evelina to stay with 
you at Brighton, at once, for a time? If 
such a thing could be arranged, you 
would be the most beneficent “dea ex 
machina "’ ever heard of. 

Think of it, and write as quickly as 
possible to your distracted 

JAMES. 

I looked at your portrait last night! 
Thirty yearsago! ‘“ Hei mihi preteritos!” 
From George Lynch, 3, Pump Court, 

Middle Temple, to Miss Coynless, 174, 
Palmeira Square, Brighton. 
November g, 1896. 

My own DARLING Lina,—Little did I 
think when I was introduced to you by 
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Lady Bellwether that, scarcely more than 
a fortnight after, we two should be sitting 
under the beeches, in the glorious autumn 
sun, plighting our troth to each other! 
You need not enjoin caution upon me, 
my sweet. 

And now to the main point in this 
scrawl. I am working very hard—going 
to make a fortune—for you. But I shall 
lose courage unless I see my sweetheart 
now and then—say once a fortnight. 

It isnow more than a fortnight since 
you left the Castle so suddenly. Will 
you slip out next Thursday morning, and 
meet me at the station, by the train which 
arrives from Victoria at eleven o’clock ? 

We can have a couple of hours on the 
downs all to ourselves; and then I might 
meet you and the dragon in the afternoon 
by accident in the King’s Road. Say 
“Yes,” and comfort the heart of 

Yours ever and only, 
GEORGE. 


From Miss Coynless, Brighton, to George 
Lynch, London. 
January 20, 1897. 

My pEAREST GEoRGE,—I write these 
few lines in great distress of mind, to tell 
you that you must discontinue your visits 
to Brighton. I have long felt sure, from 
her manner, that some spy has been re- 
porting our meetings to the dragon ; and 
it has been painful enough to put up 
with the hints and innuendoes which 
have been heaped upon ime in conse- 
quence. But after having been caught 
together in the waiting-room, as we were 
the other day, my life has been simply 


unendurable. Well, then, be a good boy; 
wait till wecome uptotown. In greatest 
haste, your unhappy 

Lina. 


P.S.—Don’t answer this ; I feel sure she 
suspects something, and she is quite 
capable of opening my letters. . 

P.P.S.—Of course I know Lord Rattel- 
payte. Isn’t he one of Lady Hookham’s 
oldest friends? What of that? 


Miss Coynless, Brighton, to George Lynch, 
London, 
February 10, 3897. 
Dear Georce,—I was very much 
surprised at meeting you yesterday morn- 
ing on the pier, after my despairing 
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entreaty to you not to come down here 
again. Apparently you care little whether 
I am bullied to death by those upon whom 
I depend for a home, as long as you 
can indulge what you call “love,” and 
what seems much more like a selfish 
desire to have your own way. 

But I was more than surprised at the 
letter which I have just received from 
you. What! just because you find me 
listening to the band with Lord Rattel- 
payte, I am to be treated with eight 
pages of preaching and warning and 
recrimination ! 

I am quite aware that Lord R. is 
eccentric. And what if he is? What 
if he does wear his hair in ringlets? 
What if he did go “hop, skip, and 
jump” down the pier the other day? 
What if he did perform strange antics at 
the Levée last season ? 

That does not justify your most cruel 
accusation of insanity! Everybody knows 
who he is. And an Earl can indulge in 
many freaks that would seem quite odd in 
the case of a nobody. 

As for your unjust suspicion about 
infidelity, I can only say that there is 
nothing whatever between Lord R. and 
myself but the most ordinary friendship. 
If you are so suspicious and so frightfully 
jealous now, what will you be when you 
are married ? 

I hope you are very, very sorry for ever 
having written such a letter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lina. 
From Siy James Coynless, Bart., 11 Rue 
de la Montagne, Brussels, to the Earl 
of Rattelpayte, 112, Belgrave Square. 
March 30, 1897. 

My pveAR Lorp RatTELPAyTE,—The 
only objection I had to the brilliant offer 
you have made to my beloved daughter 
was, in a word, the very brilliancy of it. 

It would be obviously unfitting that 
my dear child should contract an alliance 
so splendid that it would (owing to his 
straitened ‘circumstances) either entirely 
separate her from her doting father, or 
reduce him to dependence upon the 
intermittent (and perhaps grudging) 
generosity of a son-in-law. 

But the idea, which you say has 
occurred to your solicitors, of securing 
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We two, sitting under the beeches, plighting our troth. 


May, 1907. 
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a suitable annuity to the grandfather of 
the future Earl of Rattelpayte, in addition 
to the very handsome settlement you 
propose to make upon your bride, has 
put my scruples to flight. As long as 
honour is safe, you know, my dear lord ! 
I have, therefore, no hesitation in giving 
my hearty consent to your proposal, and 
in praying Heaven to bless the union in 
which conjugal love will be blended 
with filial consideration and respect. 

I will duly inform you of my arrival 
in town, and meanwhile am, my dear 
lord, 

Yours most truly, 
James CoyYNLEss. 


Extract from the “Times” of June 9, 
1896. 


MarriaGEs.—On the 8th inst., at St. 
George's, Hanover Square, by the Lord 
Bishop of Rumtifoo, assisted by the Rev. 
A. Lowmass, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Rattelpayte, to Evelina, only daughter 
of Sir James Coynless, Bart., of Blankton 
Lodge, Bucks. 


From the “ Barrvister’s Budget” of 
April 1, 1906. 

We hear that among the next batch of 
K.C.’s the Lord Chancellor has included 
the name of Mr. George Lynch, of the 
Middle Temple and the Western Circuit. 

We understand, further, that in a few 
days Mr. Lynch will lead to the altar the 
Hon. Miss Blanche Codex, daughter of 
the Lord Chief Justice of England. On 
both occasions Mr. Lynch may feel sure 
of the hearty congratulations of his many 
friends in both branches of the profession. 


From the Countess of Rattelpayte, Grimley 
Towers, Cumberland, to George Lynch, 


MARRIAGE. 


Esq., K.C., Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, 
S.W. 
April g, 1906. 

I learn by the Times, which has just 
arrived, that you have been made K.C., 
and that you were married yesterday to 
the daughter of the Lord Chief Justice. 

Day for day, ten years ago, I married 
the Earl. Day for day, ten years ago, 
you wrote me a letter of congratulation, 
which made me weep, hardened wretch 
that I was, so heart-broken, so forgiving, 
so manly a spirit did it breathe. 

Now those ten years have past. You 
have “conquered the world, notwith- 
standing the bleeding heart within.” 
You are successful, and deserve to’ be 
happy ; and now I write, with a bleeding 
heart, to offer you my sincerest con- 
gratulations. Will you accept them? 
Yes, I think you will if you read on. 

For the last seven years I have lived in 
seclusion, out in the wilds of Cumberland. 
My husband is a raving maniac, guarded 
day and night by two warders. My hair 
—the hair you used to fondle—is already 
grey—almost white. And my boy, my 
pretty boy, the only hope of my life, the 
only consolation I had—during the past 
year has shown signs and symptoms, 
growing worse every day. Oh George! 
the taint is in his blood! Are you not 
revenged? May God bless and prosper 
you, George, now and always! And, 
whether or not you have the same mad 
love for your wife as once your had for me, 
may she be a helpmeet for you; may 
you be very happy together; and may 
you have sweet children to double your 
happiness and lighten your cares. 

Pity me and pray for me. 

Lina. 








By J. CUMING WALTERS. 


Il.—or LYONNESSE AND CAMELIARD. 


“In olde dayes of the King Artour, 
Of which that Bretons speken gret honour, 


All was this lond fulfilled of faerie.” 


Chaucer. 


“*I betook me among those lofty fables and romances which recount in solemn cantos the 
deeds of knighthood founded by our victorious kings, and from hence had in renown over all 


Christendom .... 
observation of virtue.’’— Milton. 


Even these books proved to me so many incitements to the love and steadfast 


“Time upon my waste committed hath such theft. 


That it of Arthur here scarce memory hath left.” 


O matter how far 
the chroniclers of 
old departed from 
fact in the details 
of their narratives, 
they grouped the 
incidents around 
a central figure, 
a magnificent 
ancient hero ; and, 
more than that, 
they specified the 

actual locality in which that hero had 
won his renown. But just as they 
magnified the hero out of all propor- 
tion, so they extended the area of his 
realm beyond all possibility : hence the 
difficulties that meet us in the search 
for truth. 

Of the Celts, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
has perhaps left us, in brief, the best 
record. He sums up the greatness and 
the importance of the race by saying 
that of their beginning there is no 
memory, and that their end is likely to 
be still more remote in the future; that 
they had endurance and productiveness 
and culture and a sublime creed; that 
they had.a hidden and precarious genius ; 
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Drayton. 


and that they “ made the best popular 
literature of the Middle Ages in the songs 
of Merlin and the tender and delicious 
anthology of Arthur.” This race was 
not likely to take a narrow view of its 
possessions, or to assign a small territory 
to its greatest monarch. Its claim may 
be preposterous, but that comes of the 
consciousness of superior strength and 
of daring imagination. Britain was not 
large enough for the Celts ; they required 
not a country but a continent. And 
when their songs were sung, their stories 
told, and their great Arthur’s name cele- 
brated throughout the west, they boldly 
affirmed that the west was his, and that 
he had subdued and ruled the whole civi- 
lised world. Arthur’s England became 
in their eyes the perfect realm, the ideal 
place ; and the survival of this idea may 
be discovered in the works of the poets, 
old and new. 


‘* Foemen feet to dust have trod 
The blue-robed messengers of God,” 


was Llywarch Heén’s allusion to the 
slaughter of bards, evincing his belief in 
their sacred character. Song was to the 
Cymry at once education, a vent for 
c—2 
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national feeling, and a memorial of 
great events. The bard ranked beside 
the artisan as one of the pillars of social 
life. He had only one theme, his 
country’s hope, misfortune, and destiny ; 
and as M. Thierry has aptly said, the 
nation, poetical in its turn, extended the 
bounds of fiction by ascribing fantastic 
meaning to the words. “The wishes of 
the bards were received as promises, 
their expectations as prophecies; even 
their silence was made expressive. If 
they sang not of Arthur’s death, it was 
a proof that Arthur yet lived; if the harper 
undesignedly sounded some melancholy 
air, the minds of his hearers spon- 
taneously linked with the vague melody 
the name of a spot, rendered mournfully 
famous by the loss of a battle with the 
foreign conqueror. This life of hopes 
and recollections gave charms, in the 
eyes of the latter Cambrians, to their 
country of rocks and morasses.”” How 


much we really owe, then, to historic 
fact, and how much to bardic song, the 
accounting of Camelot and Avalon, Tin- 
tagel and Almesbury, as the famous and 


redoubtable spots of Arthurian accom- 
plishments and occupation, would be 
difficult to decide. Literary genius from 
the first centres in the minstrel, who is 
both composer and singer, who stimu- 
lates to action and records events, who 
is himself “‘ doer” and “ seer.” 

But for the rich and sustained Celtic 
influence our literature would be poor 
indeed, would be less romantic, less 
poetic, and lacking in the vitality of 
human passions, human hopes and 
aspirations, human suffering and despair. 
For the dominant note in Celtic litera- 
ture—and this particularly applies to 
the Arthurian legend which, despite its 
boasts, is a story of failure—is an 
indefinable melancholy, an exquisite 
regret; the poetry may be, as Mathew 
Arnold said, drenched in the dew of 
natural magic, and the romances may be 
threaded with radiant lights, but there 
always remains the underlying sombre- 
ness of texture or the overhanging cloud- 
darkening of the scene. Joyous music 
concludes in a minor key or is broken by 
a sudden note of pathos. The Celtic 
bards sang of war, but though the heroes 
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always went forth bravely to battle it 
has been recorded that they “always 
fell.” Victories are less frequently 
celebrated than defeats are mourned. 
The glory of the Celt was vast and 
transcendent, but from minstrel-times it 
was a fading glory. Work as the history- 
weavers might with the golden shuttles 
of romance their tears mingled with the 
gleaming strands, and the tissue as it left 
the loom was a medley of broken lights 
and shadows. Nevertheless, the pictures 
they have left us of chivalrous times 
remain unsurpassed for the grandeur of 
their conception: they remain the model 
and despair of all ages. 

The description of Arthurian England, 
the “ Logris”’ of the chroniclers, comports 
with the suggestions of romance, but ill 
accords with the facts.* Even if we 
grant the Round Table and the Quest of 
the Grail, the fact remains that the times 
were barbarous and that the men of the 
sixth century had only reached the outer 
borders of civilisation. The exploits of 
the knights themselves are indicative of 
a prevailing state of lawlessness verging 
perilously upon absolute savagery. 
Appalling rites were practised in the 
castle strongholds, and the life neither of 
man nor woman was deemed precious. 
The romancers themselves do not disguise 


* It is interesting and somewhat amusing to 
note the lament of Charles Waterton, author of 
‘Wanderings in South America,’’ who thought 
England as a field for knightly adventure had 
degenerated. ‘‘ England has long ceased to be 
the land for adventures,” said he. ‘* Indeed, 
when good King Arthur reappears to claim his 
crown he will find things strangely altered here. 
. . « It is certain that when he reigned here all 
was harmony and joy. The browsing herds 
passed from vale to vale, the swains sang from 
the bluebell-teeming groves, and nymphs, with 
eglantine and roses in their neatly braided hair, 
went hand in hand to the flowery meads to weave 
garlands for their lambkins. If by chance some 
rude uncivil fellow dared to molest them, or 
attempted to throw thorns in their path, there 
was sure to be a knight errant not far off ready 
to rush forward in their defence. But alas, in 
these degénerate days it is not so. Shall a 
harmless cottage-maid wander out of the highway 
to pluck a primrose or two in the neighbouring 
field, the haughty owner sternly bids her retire ; 
and if a pitying swain hasten to escort her back, 
he is perhaps seized by the gaunt house-dog ere 
he reach her.” 
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that the purpose and the methods of the 
knights were little superior to the purpose 
and methods of those whom they warred 
against ; and the common practice of the 
knights to “reward themselves” in their 
own ways for victories achieved disposes 
at once of the contention that their 
motives were unselfish, or that their 
chivalry was pure and disinterested. The 
England of King Arthur was therefore by 
no means like to be the ideal land of 
peace, beauty, and content which poets 
have imagined. Neither can we concede 
the whole claim to Arthur's undisputed 
possession of the entire kingdom. The 
freedom with which the chroniclers 
spoke of the king’s unmolested journey 
north, south, east, and west, only proves 
that they made an unwarrantable use of 
names. Among the places loosely 
mentioned or referred to at random in 
the romance, or perchance confused in 
the writers’ minds with places within a 
small area, we must count all those 
beyond the Severn and Trent, unless we 
adopt the alternative theory and accept 
the north as Arthur’s realm. To these 
we add all the large proportion of places, 
more or less fantastically named, which 
seem to have had no existence out of the 
chroniclers’ brain. Whereshall we look for 
Carbonek, for the land of Petersaint, for 
Joyous Isle, for Waste Lands, for 
Lonazep, for Goothe, for Case, for the 
Castles of Grail, La Beale Regard, 
Pluero, Jagent, and Magouns? to say 
nothing of a host of others. And are 
we to be deluded by the familiarity 
with which Jerusalem, Tuscany, Egypt, 
Turkey, and Hungary are spoken of into 
believing that these distant places were 
really visited by Arthur and his knights ? 
Even if we were to grant all the localities 
mentioned in Malory’s work we should 
be confronted by a new difficulty in the 
“ Mabinogion,” where quite a fresh series 
of towns and countries is mentioned in 
addition tomany of theoldones. But while 
in the “ Mabinogion ” the west of Europe 
is almost exclusively dealt with, the 
English, French, and German historians 
would be content with nothing less than 
the best part of the hemisphere. No 
petty view, however, must be taken of 
the Arthur-land of romance. If Caerleon 
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was his capital, we must believe that he 
was not unknown north of the Humber, 
and that he had a castle in old Carlisle. 
Calydon and Brittany, Ireland and 
Wales, acknowledged his power and felt 
his sway. The Roman himself met 
Arthur face to face; knights carried his 
fame to Constantinople—so the early 
historians asseverate, and so they 
doubtless sincerely believed. 

But the more cautious student will 
confine his attention to a group of but 
half-a-dozen places in South Wales, 
Devonshire, and Cornwall, and will 
doubt the truth of tradition even when 
it mingles with the nomenclature of the 
romance. Of Lyonnesse whelmed beneath 
the waves we have no knowledge; it is 
a lost and perhaps a fabulous region. 
Cameliard, whose boundaries are fairly 
well known, is strewed with doubtful 
relics, and preserves a multitude of 
strange stories. These are all that re- 
main to us when we have traversed King 
Arthur’s land. Lyonnesse is reported to 
have been a region of extreme fertility, 
uniting the Scilly Isles with Western 
Cornwall. The hardy Silures were the 
inhabitants of this tract, and were re- 
markable for their industry and piety. 
No fewer than one hundred and forty 
churches testified to the latter quality, 
and the rocks called Seven Stones mark 
the place of their largest city. Tradition 
is untrustworthy as to the great cata- 
clysm, but the Saxon chronicle declared 
that Lyonnesse was destroyed bya “high 
tide” on November 11, 1099. The as- 
sumption is that where the sea now 
sweeps with tremendous force, between 
Land’s End and the Scillies, once lay a 
fair region, another Atlantis, which 
formed no unimportant part of King 
Arthur’s realm. The etymology of the 
name Scilly is more or less doubtful. 
The word has been identified with Silura, 
or Siluria, the land of the Silures—that 
is, South Wales. Malory’s Surluse, or 
Surluce,, reminiscent of the French Sor- 
lingues, if it be not Scilly must remain 
unidentified. The first mention of it is 
in the history of La Cote Male Taile, 
where, it is said, that Sir Lancelot and 
the damsel Maledisant (afterwards known 
as Bienpensant) “ rode foitha great while 
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until they came to the border of the 
county of Surluse, and there they found 
a fair village with a strong bridge like a 
fortress.” A later reference shows that it 
was in and about Cornwall that the 
knights were at this time staying and 
seeking adventures with the king; and 
the “riding forth a great while to the 
border of the country of Surluse ” would 
fit in with the idea that Cornwall and 
Scilly were not then divided by the sea, 
but formed part of the kingdom of 
Lyonnesse. Sir Tristram, who is essen- 
tially a Lyonnesse knight, was sought in 
the country of Surluse when he had 
vanished during the period of King 
Mark’s treachery; and there seems no 
doubt that, though an accessible part 
of the kingdom, it was a considerable 
distance away, and perhaps somewhat out 
of the beaten track. Sir Galahalt, “ the 
haut prince,” was its ruler, and he was 
resorted to by the knights; but we are 
distinctly told that “the which country 
was within the lands of King Arthur,” 
for which reason Sir Galahalt could 
not even arrange a joust without 
obtaining his sovereign’s consent. 
Again, Sir Galahalt was known as 
Sir Galahalt “of the Long Isles,” which 
admits of a fair deduction, and seems 
not without its significance in this 
argument. 

The “guarded Mount,” dedicated to 
St. Michael, overlooks the long Atlantic 
waves, the waste of waters, and “ to- 
wards Namancos and Bayona’s hold,” 
and this Ultima Thule is thronged with 
traditions of Arthur and his lost territory. 
Grim, cavernous Pengwaed, or Land’s 
End, with its granite rocks ; the Lizard, 
and Penzance, the last town in England, 
are all stored with these old memories; 
and the waves flooding the bays tell of 
that younger time over which hangs per- 
petual shadow. This is the Lyonnesse 
of Tennyson’s imagining, the 


“Land of old, upheaven from the abyss 
By fire, to sink into the abyss again,” 


where long mountains dip down to the 
sea-line, where the coast spreads out into 
shifting treacherous sand, and where 
amid the dreary plains the Silures fought 
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their battles for life and freedom.* 
At Vellan, Arthur slaughtered so many 
Danes that the mill next day was worked 
with blood. Land’s End still shows its 
“Field of Slaughter,” and by the coast 
Arthur and Mordred met during the last 
conflict. Lyonnesse may have included 
Armorica also, still rich with its incom- 
parable traditions and its unsurpassed 
folk-songs. For once the people of Brit- 
tany, Cornwall and Wales, speaking 
practically the same tongue, lavished all 
their poetic wealth upon the Arthurian 
cycle of legendary history, claimed the 
knights in common, and still claim each 
to possess the more famous shrines. 
Merlin’s forest thus becomes a part of 
Lyonnesse ; Joyous Gard (as we shall 
presently see) can still be found in Brit- 
tany, instead of Northumberland ; and 
Avalon, instead of being a pilgrim’s re- 
sort in Somerset, is an island off the 
Breton coast, seen dimly from the wild 
moorland country, strewn with dolmens, 
and reaching down to a shore of silvery 
sands. Between the orange coloured 
rocks “the sea rushes up in deep blue 
and brilliant green waves of indescribable 
transparency. On a bright summer day 
the whole scene is one of unspeakable 
radiance. Delightful little walks wind 
round the western headland, where more 
groups of rock appear, as weird and fan- 
tastic as the first.”{ And across the stretch 
of azure sea lies the dim islet which 
Breton legend affirms is King Arthur’s 
resting place. When we consider the 
French sources of the history compiled 
by Geoffrey, Wace, and Map, the reason- 
ableness of believing that Avalon was at 
first located in Brittany becomes at once 
apparent, and the wonder is that in this 
and many other cases the transference of 
the scenes to England should have been 
so complete or that English equivalents 
should have been so readily accepted. 
The more obscure names of places 
would doubtless be identified if the 


* By some Lyonnesse is identified with 
Léonnois in Brittany, but as Mr. Aldis Wright 
has pointed out, the continuous references in the 
romance to “riding” from Lyonnesse to other 
parts of Cornwall shows that Lyonnesse and 
Cornwall were on the same land. 

t A. J. C. Hare’s ‘‘ North-Western France,”’ 
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search were more assiduous in Brittany 
than in Britain, and if the original 
Breton nomenclature were used as a 
basis. Tristram, Iseult and Lancelot at 
least are French, and the prevailing tone 
of the romances in which they figure is 
French ; we must look to Brittany for 
some part of the scenery.* At various 
times it has been stated that Sir Lance- 
lot’s Joyous Gard was none other than 
Alnwick, or else Bamborough Castle, in 
Northumberland, a structure which dates 
from the year 554, and may have been 
the site of an earlier stronghold.t But 
why Sir Lancelot, a Breton Knight of 
Arthur’s Court, whose exploits are 
confined to Lyonnesse, the southern 
portion of King Arthur's territory, 
should have had his castle located in 
the north cannot be determined, unless 
we so far revise our opinions as to credit 
(as some have done) the existence of a 
Scotch knight of that name. Instead of 
looking to Northumberland for Sir 
Lancelot’s stronghold, and endeavouring 
to identify Bamborough with his resi- 
dence, why not turn straightway to 
France, his native land, and accept the 
facts there to be found and requiring no 
explanation? The chronicle of Malory 
itself says that Joyous Gard was “over 
sea.” Beyond the forest of Landerneau 
may still be seen the traditional site of 
the Chateau de la Joyeuse-Garde, with 
an ancient gateway and a Gothic 
vault of the twelfth century remaining. 
Here at least we find the name; the 
Breton regards the spot as that which 


* «Tl est donc constant que la chevalerie prit 
naissance en Bretagne,” says Emile Souvestre, 
“et y brilla de tout son éclat; que les premiers 
poémes chevaleresques furent écrits en langue 
celtique. Les monuments, les traditions, /es 
noms, les indications des plus anciens auteurs 
s’accordent pour faire de la Bretagne la patrie 
de tout ce monde chevaleresque et féerique dont, 
plus tard, le Tasse et l’Arioste tirtrent tant de 
parti.” 

J? Bamborough Castle, says Professor Burrows, 
was the centre of the Kingdom of Bryneck or 
Bernicia. ‘‘In founding it the Angles encountered 
a determined opposition at the hands of a British 
chief named Arthur. Whether he is the same 
as the Arthur of South-western Britain, or 
whether the exploits of one have been transferred 
by legend to the other, is still under dispute.” 
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Lancelot, the Breton knight, claimed as 
his own ; and the scene is in that 
Amorica from which the original tradi- 
tions sprang, or, at least, where they took 
earliest root.* In addition to Joyous 
Gard, Brittany boasts of its Tristan 
Island in the Bay of Douarnenez, named 
after the “Tristan des Léonais” who 
was the rival of King Mark. King 
Mark, too (“Marc’h,” in the original, 
signifying horse, and so named on 
account of his ears), has his own locality, 
for according to Breton legend he was 
not ruler of Cornwall but of Plomarc’h, 
which place lies a little to the east of 
Douarnenez and contains the ruins of 
his “palace.” But Renan justly inquired, 
if Armorica saw the birth of the Ar- 
thurian cycle, how was it that we failed 
to find there any traces of the nativity ? 

Cameliard is a tract in some respects 
not so hard to define or locate as 
Lyonnesse. The town of Brecknock, 
three miles from which is Arthur's Hill, 
seems to have marked one of its borders, 
and its capital was a now undiscoverable 
city, Carohaise. Ritson believes that 
Arthur's kingdom could not have been 
considerable, and he is disposed to grant 
him the lordship only over Devon and 
Cornwall, with perhaps some territory in 
South Wales, the land called Gore or 
Gower. Be that as it may, his name, by 
a series of links, extends from Cornwall 
to Northumberland, from the Scillies to 
London, and from London to Carlisle. 
The British tribe, the Silures, to which 
Arthur belonged occupied the region 
now divided into the counties of Here- 
ford, Monmouth and Glamorgan. 
Brecknock and Radnor may have been 
added, and it is certain that Arthur had 
supreme dominion over Cornwall and 
part of Somerset and Devon. Any 
“kings” of these places, such as Erbin, 
father of Geraint, must have been 
tributary to him. Tacitus has left us an 
account of the valour, the determination, 
and the,warrior qualities of the Silures, 
who had Iberian blood in their veins. 





* According to Villemarqué the name of Lance- 
lot is a translation of that of the Welsh hero 
Maél, who exhibits the fullest analogy with the 
Lancelot of the French romances. 
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Row Tor, overlooking Cc amelfora 


It was after the Roman and Saxon 
invasions that they removed their seat of 
Government from London toSiluria, Cara- 
doc, or Caractacus, Arthur having hiscourt 
at DunravenandatCaerleon. The Britons 
were a Christian race, for that religion 
had been introduced among the Latinised 
Brythonic tribes before the end of the 
second century. This race prevailed 
over the Goidels and Ivernians in the 
territory, and on the recall of the Roman 
legions one of the Brythons succeeded the 
Dux Britanniarum and thus became the 
head of the Cymry (or Cambroges 
“fellow -countrymen”). Saxon Cerdic 
and his son Cymric for twenty years 
found it impossible to break through the 
forest districts west of the Avon, which 
formed the outwork of the British forces ; 
and we may almost take it for granted 
that at one time the whole of the west 
country was in Arthur’s power, a line 
from Liddesdale in the north to the 
southern extremity of Lyonnesse, taking 
in Cumberland, Wales (and perhaps 
Staffordshire and Shropshire), Devon and 
Cornwall, roughly marking the boundary. 
But his reported excursions north of the 
Trent and to the east counties would 
also lead to the inference that for some 
time the tribe overran the major part of 
the country. Hence we can account for 
the large number of scattered memorials 
of the monarch found in all parts of the 
land, though superstition may have 
attached his name to many places where 
he was absolutely unknown. Arthur’s 
Seats, or Quoits, abound. They are to 


be found both in North and South Wales, 
and the name seems to have been given 
to any rock or commanding situation 
which in the popular fancy was fit to 
bear it. In Anglesey, in the wooded 
grounds of Liwyliarth, a seat of the 
Lloyd family, a rocking stone, the 
famous Maen Chwf, is called Arthur’s 
Quoit. Cefn Bryn ridge in Glamorgan- 


shire, an imposing elevation, is crowned 


with a cromlech, together with numerous 
cairns and tumuli. Thecromlech, known 
as Arthur’s Stone, is a mass of millstone 
grit fourteen feet long and seven feet 
two inches deep, and rests upon a number 
of upright supporters each five feet high. 
In the Welsh Triads this cromlech, which 
is near the turnpike road from Reynold- 
stone to Swansea, is alluded to as “the 
big stone of Sketty,” and it ranks as one 
of the wonders of Wales Another such 
stone is to be found in Moccas parish, 
Herefordshire, the cromlech in this case 
being eighteen feet long, nine feet broad, 
and twelve feet thick, and supported 
originally by eleven upright pillars. 
Brecknockshire has several imposing 
memorials of Arthur. Five miles 
south of Brecon rise the twin peaks of 
the mountain range, and they are desig- 
nated Arthur’s Chair. A massive British 
cromlech adjoining the park of Mocras 
Court is called Arthur’s Table. On the 
edge of Gossmoor there is a large stone 
upon which are impressed marks resem- 
bling four horse-shoes. Tradition asserts 
that these marks were made by the horse 
King Arthur rode when he resided at 
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Castle Denis and hunted on the moors. 
Between Mold and Denbigh is Moel 
Arthur, an ancient British fort, defended 
by two ditches of great depth. At 
Rhuthyn (Ruthin) in the vicinity King 
Arthur is said to have beheaded his 
enemy Huail (Howel), to whom Gildas 
refers. The record might be extended 
indefinitely, though no valid argument 
can be based upon any of the facts. The 
indiscriminate use of Arthur's name often 
shows an extravagance of imagination 
and a reckless disregard of what is appro- 
priate. Between Mold and Ruthin, for 
instance, is Maen Arthur, a stone which 
popular fancy has adjudged to bear the 
exact impression of the hoof of the King’s 
steed. In such way does the whole 
subject become ridiculous. There is 
something like substantial reason for 
believing that the British hero was con- 
nected with Monmouth, Cardiff, and even 
with Dover, and either the Arthur of the 
Silures or another British chief seems to 
have reached Carlisle—that is, if the 
chronicles did not confuse Cardoile with 
Carduel. The Cumbrian Arthur figures 
in two ancient ballads, “The Marriage 
of Gawaine,” and “The Boy and the 
Mantle,” while Scott’s poem of Arthur 
and his Court at Carlisle is, of course, 
too well known to need more than a 
reference. In the time of Baeda Carlisle 
was known as Lugubalia, which name 
by corruption became Luel. The British 
prefix Caer, a stone fort, made the name 
Caer-Luel, and as such it was long 
known. It gradually degenerated into 
Carliol, and finally became Carlisle. 
That the ancient city should have 
become confused with Czrleon is natural 
and explicable. Yet Arthur’s connection 
with a portion of the north is as much 
to be regarded as historic as his connec- 
tion with the south. Where Wigan 
now stands he fought a famous battle. 
Pendragon Castle in Westmoreland 
claims him as its founder; and passing 
by easy stages we find ourselves con- 
fronted with a Northumbrian Arthur. 
From this point the transition to Scotland 
itself is extremely easy, the lowland part 
of that country being claimed as the 
veritable Cameliard. 

According to no mean authority, we 
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must leave England entirely and search 
in the North alone for the sites, not only 
of King Arthur’s battles, but for all the 
places connected with his exploits and 
his residence. Badon is then found in 
Linlithgowshire at Bowden Hill, and the 
great battle of Arderyd is located at 
Arthuret in Liddlesdale. The Scotch 
Merlin arid the Scotch Lancelot are the 
King’s companions, and a Scotch Gildas 
is the historian. The resting place of 
Avalon is then found in the caverns of 
the Eildon Hills, and the voice to rouse 
him from his charmed sleep will echo 
through them and “ peal proud Arthur's 
march from fairyland.” As a curious 
fact it may be mentioned that nearly all 
the heroes of the ‘“‘ Four Ancient Books 
of Wales” are traced to Scotland, and 
admittedly in the Arthurian legend the 
British King was connected with as 
northern a place as the Orkneys by the 
marriage of his sister to the king of those 
islands. Of King Arthur, the Scotch 
ballad rudely tells that when he ruled 
that land he “ruled it like a swine.” 
The story of the King was the diversion 
of James V., who may have known that 
Drummelziar on the Tweed could boast 
of a Holy Thorn like Glastonbury, 
that there was an Arthur’s Oven on 
the Carron near Falkirk, and that 
Guinevere’s sepulchre was at Meigle in 
Strathmore. Edinburgh, or Agnet, is 
positively represented as the site where 
the Castle of Maidens stood, and the 
lion-shaped Arthur’s Hill is supposed to 
confirm the tradition that here the king 
abode and made his name.* His tomb 
is pointed out in Perthshire, and all the 
machinery of the romances is claimed as 
of Scotch origin and invention. The 
names of localities are traced, and by 
transporting Arthur boldly to the Low- 
lands we account more easily for his 
rapid incursions into Northumberland 
and of the country north of the Trent, 
if we cannot for his equally rapid 
journeys ‘to Dover and Almesbury and 
Winchester. 

Are not the interchangeability of names 


* « Arthur's seat’ may be butan adaptation of 
the Gaelic Ard-na-said, or ‘the height of the 
arrows.” 
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and the duplication of persons and places 
susceptible of a very simple explanation? 
Caerleon, or Carduel, was confused with 
Carlisle, each in itself a fitting and likely 
place for Arthurian expl»vits; the 
historians were grievously misled as to 
Winchester and the part it occupied in 
the romances; and we know now that 
various contradictions simply arose from 
the confusion in the minds of the chroni- 
clers, who never seemed to have been 
quite .certain whether Caledonia and 
Calydon were not one and the same, 
whether Camelot was inland or by the sea, 
whether Joyous Gard was a few days’ or 
a few months’ journey from Cornwall, 
whether Camelot was in England or in 
Wales, whether Arthur’s “‘ owne castell ” 
at Tintagel could be reached by “ riding 
all night” from London, or whether 
Lyonnesse was Cornwall or Brittany. 
A hundred topographical complexities 
meet us wherever we look, and the sole 
conclusion of the matter is that Geoffrey 
and his successors inextricably mixed 
Scotch, Welsh, and Armoric details both 
in regard to the stories and the localities. 
The historians made no effort to be con- 
sistent in their allusions, to reconcile 
contradictory statements, or to account 
for abrupt changes of scene from the 
South-west to the North. While they 
endeavoured to concentrate Arthur’s 
kingdom in South Wales and Cornwall 
they made occasional sweeps to Berwick 
and Edinburgh, and annihilated the 
distance between Dover and Carlisle. To 
add to the confusion there were names, 
especially in the Lowlands of Scotland 
and in the West of England, of the same 
derivation, and, as Mr. Glennie has 
demonstrated, it is as easy to discover a 
Caledonian Caerleon, Avalon, or Camelot 
as it is to discover any of them in the 
district once called Cameliard. The 
unravelling of the skein, which became 
more and more entangled as new hands 
developed the romances, is now almost 
an impossibility. Arthur’s own name 
was changed, and it has been affirmed 
that he is still confused with Arthrius of 
Gwent, and with others of like name who 
were distinct persons. The conclusion 
of the whole matter must be that names 
in the romances are a source of error and 
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confusion; that different significances 
were attached to them by the chroniclers 
themselves, and that if the truth is ever 
established totally new meanings may be 
expected. 

Let me here give one instance of 
possible confusion of names, and broach 
a somewhat bold theory. The name 
Camelford, the scene of the last battle, is 
bysomesaid to be derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon gafol, meaning “ tribute,” the spot 
so called marking the ford where of old 
time tribute was paid. The name Guild- 
ford is also declared to have a similar 
signification, and, in fact, to be but a 
variation of Camelford. If this be so, a 
curious point arises. Guildford is men- 
tioned towards the close of the Arthurian 
history. Sir Lancelot and the King 
having parted company, it is recorded 
that Arthur “ departed towards Winches- 
ter with his fellowship. And so by the 
way the king lodged in a towne called 
Astolat, which is now in English called 
Gilford.” Upon this Mr. Aldis Wright 
observes: “Guildford in Surrey is no 
doubt the place alluded to; but I am 
not aware that thenameof Astolat or Asto- 
lot (Caxton) is given to it in any authentic 
history.” It may be argued that King 
Arthur would be more likely to pass 
through Guildford, Surrey, than through 
Camelford, Cornwall. But his starting 
point is not certain, and it must be 
specially noted that the Winchester to 
which he was making his way was not 
Winchester in Hampshire but ‘‘Camelot, 
that: is, Winchester” (Book XVIIL, c. 9.). 
The unauthorised and even absurd inter- 
polation that Camelot was Winchester at 
once changes the whole argument. 
Disregarding this misleading explanation 
we find that Arthur was on his way to 
Camelot from one of his Courts, and if 
Camelot was in Somersetshire it is most 
likely that Camelford would be one of 
the intermediate stages. But the 
importance of the whole contention is 
this: Astolat, as frequently mentioned in 
connection with the “faire maide” 
Elaine and Sir Lancelot’s worthiest love 
episode, is undiscoverable. The name 
is unknown outside romance ; and though 
we are assured that it is “now in 
English called Gilford,” no authority 
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can be found for the assertion. Besides, 
Guildford in Surrey was rather beyond 
the borders of the British Kingdom, even 
granting occasional excursions to 
Middlesex and Kent. But if Guildford 
were synonymous with Camelford, as 
the derivation permits us to believe, 
then Astolat was none other than 
Camelford, and at once there are light 
and order where formerly prevailed 
obscurity and confusion. Another point 
worth mention is that, although tradi- 
tion marks Camelford as the actual 
scene of important events in the Ar- 
thurian history, and although from its 
situation, its proximity to Tintagel, and 


its steep hill suitable to be crowned by a 
baron’s castle such as Sir Bernard of 
Astolat possessed, we may safely sur- 
mise that it was well known to the ever- 
journeying knights, yet the actual name 
of Camelford is never mentioned in the 
chronicles. Being of Anglo-Saxon origin, 
this omission would easily be accounted 
for in the earliest records, while if 
Astolat was the traditional name it is at 
once clear how it could equally be 
applied to Camelford and to Guildford. 
We must of course remember that where 
the chroniclers themselves sought to 
elucidate they too often confused; the 
finger-posts they set up have started 
many upon weary and fruitless journeys, 
and the guidance offered with such con- 


fidence turns out most commonly to be the 
most random of guesses. If, however, we 
may place the slightest credence in the 
“ Astolat, which is now in English called 
Gilford,” as much can be said for “ Gil- 
ford” being “ Gafelford” or Camelford, 
as for its being “‘ Gyldeford” or Guildford. 
The stretch of low-lying level fields on 
either side of the Camel, the sharp-peaked 
hills in the distance, the dark meres 
among the hills, and the angry sea lash- 
ing against the rocks visible a mile or 
two away, all accord with the typical 
scenery of King Arthur’s realm, and 
make us not unwilling to believe that 
famous Astolat was here to be found. 





When all is told, when all the search- 
ing is ended, it is found that some half- 
dozen places only stand out pre-eminent 
from the host of localities in the West in 
each of which only a single seed seems 
to have germinated ; and these half-dozen 
places, like the last citadels of the hero, 
resist every effort and assault of the 
invader to dislodge the traditions of 
Arthur. I have not attempted to write 
a history of these places, but only to say 
something of their aspect to-day and of 
the chief events and ancient traditions 
linked with their names. Now and 
again I have mentioned facts of later 
date for the purpose of showing that 
these famous spots have continued to be 
the centres of activity and connected 
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with great characters; but in the main 
I have confined myself to the legends of 
Arthur and to the episodes of chivalry. 
To have attempted more would have 
entailed not only a far more comprehen- 
sive work, but the treatment of the 
subject in a more scientific spirit than is 
here displayed. The object has been to 
deal rather with the romantic side than 
with the technical, for which the deep 
scholarship of a Rhys or a Miller alone 
can be the qualification. It is necessary 
to premise also that of the most con- 
spicuous Arthurian localities nothing but 
the bare traditioncan be recorded. That 
tradition lives and is cherished, but its 
origin is undiscoverable. The sap lingers 
in the branches, but the roots are detached 
and lost. The legend is spread every- 
where, but there are no facts. The 
visitor to the Arthurian scenes finds 
nothing but eponymous names and super- 
stitions—indeed, the evidence present 
leads him to other conclusions than 
those he seeks. He looks for a British 
encampment, and he finds a post-Roman; 
he looks for a relic of Arthur, and he 
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finds one of Antoninus. What is persis- 
tently ascribed to the British hero or 
associated with his times is either intan- 
gible or is irreconcileable with existing 
facts. Castles he is said to have habited 
were built centuries after his death, and 
there can only remain the free specula- 
tion that they mark the site of a former 
structure of which no trace remains and 
of which no record was made. Spots 
which are called King Arthur's grave, 
or his seat, or his hunting ground, or his 
camp, neither he nor his band, it often 
happens, could ever have beennear. We 
look for persons, and we find a crowd of 
phantoms; we eagerly watch for demon- 
strations, and we find myth and fable; 
we hope to see the clear page of history, 
and we find a page that is undecipher- 
able or blotted with shadows. Records 
are effaced, song and story delude, the 
track to truth is almost closed. Every- 
thing crumbles into dust at the touch, 
like Guinevere’s golden hair, and nothing 
is now left but the pure romance. And 
some of us may be content and almost 
glad to have it so. 
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|| THE TAMING OF 
>4 PRINCESS OLGA.’ 


By CHARLES GARVICE. 


(Author of ‘‘ Diana and Destiny,” “ Just a Girl,” etc.) 


T was about half-past six in the evening 

| when Keith Gordon drove up the 

snow-covered road between the 

avenue of firs which led to the Palace 
Orloffchischatzi. 

I should like to tell the reader how to 
pronounce this name, but I regret to say 
that I myself do not know how to do it ; 
two coughs and a sneeze are about the 
nearest thing I can suggest. I may also 
just as well say that 1 am not about to 
use any Russian names for gommon 
objects; for the simple reason that, 
though I know a few—such as moujik, 
peasant; samovar, tea urn; droschy, 
sleigh—I am not quite certain about the 
spelling of them, and will not venture on 
them. For another reason, I myself hate 
to come upon foreign words which I do 
not understand in an English story, and 
although I am alas! alas! a writer, am I 
not also a reader and a brother? We 
will, therefore, if you please, tell this 
simple story of the 'aming of the Princess 
Olga in the ordinary English tongue. 

Now, Keith knew much more about 
Russian than I do, because, having secured 
the position of secretary to the Princess, 
he had had a shy at the language, and 


* Copyright in the United States by Charles 
Garvice. 
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had read up books of Russian history 
and travel; but beyond the fact that the 
Princess's estates were almost as vast as 
some European kingdoms, that she was 
shamefully rich and tremendously power- 
ful, he knew very little of the family in 
which he was going to “take service,” 
and during the latter part of the journey 
he had been far too cold, notwithstanding 
the fur in which he had invested what 
appeared to him a gigantic fortune, to 
make any inquiries or indeed any remarks 
beyond wicked ones, which were muttered 
under the breath that froze on his bear- 
skin, and were fortunately unintelligible 
to the driver. 

As the sledge drove up to the entrance 
to the Palace, Keith got stiffly out of the 
vehicle, and as stiffly climbed the steps 
and entered the hall. Sacrificing the 
picturesque to the truthful, I regret to 
be compelled to state that no “scene of 


barbaric splendour” met the traveller’s © 


gaze. It was a large hall, but just like 
a hall in a handsome and well-kept 
English ,»mansion; and a stately indi- 
vidual, in the confusing garb of an 
English butler, came across the fur-spread 
floor to receive him, and, addressing him 
in admirable English, which was not sur- 
prising seeing that he belonged to that 
nationality, informed Gordon, with every 
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mark of respect, that his room and a 
servant were awaiting him; that the 
dinner would be served at eight, but that 
Count Orloffchischatzi would be glad to 
see Mr. Gordon in the library when he 
was dressed, if Mr. Gordon should not be 
too tired. He conducted Keith up a 
truly palatial staircase to an exceedingly 
handsome room, where an English tre 
and an English valet awaited him. 

The fire was welcome enough, but 
Keith could have dispensed with the man, 
because he—Keith, not the man—having 
been born of poor, also honest, parents, 
had learned the useful art of dressing 
himself. However, on this occasion he 
was rather glad of the man’s assistance, 
and having warmed, washed, and been 
helped into his dress clothes, he graciously 
permitted himself to be conducted to the 
library. 

A small, but exquisitely made gentle- 
man, with closely-cut white hair, but 
black eye-brows and moustache, came 
forward with a bow to meet him. This 
was the Count; we will omit, whenever 
possible, his surname, for the sake of 
time. He tried more or less effectually 
to conceal a look of surprise as Gordon 
entered, and said in English and with 
only aslight accent : 

“ Mr. Gordon ?” 

Gordon pleaded guilty to the soft 
impeachment ; the Count begged him to 
be seated, and continued: “ You have 
had a long journey, Mr. Gordon, and I 
fear must be tired; but I ventured to ask 
you to give me a few minutes, because I 
thought that perhaps you would like to 
have a little chat.” 

This was very nice, and Gordon made 
a suitable response. 

“T should like to say, first,” said the 
Count, “that the Princess and I are 
extremely gratified at having secured the 
services of so learned and accomplished 
a gentleman as yourself. Indeed,” he 
paused and smiled, “I must confess that 
I had expected to see an older man.”’ 

Gordon had never before felt his youth 
a disadvantage, and he very nearly found 
himself murmuring an excuse. The Count 
waved his hand. 

“Youth is not always allied with 
indiscretion, Mr. Gordon, or with a lack 
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of patience; and, to be quite candid 
with you, you will, as the secretary of 
Princess Olga, need both qualities. The 
Princess is the essence of good nature— 
but she is somewhat erratic and wilful. 
She has been used to having her own 
way; no difficult matter, when one 
considers that she is the head of a race 
which has been accustomed to rule for 
some centuries over some thousands of 
inferiors. She has never been out of 
Russia and has, therefore, not had the 
great advantage of becoming acquainted 
with the democratic theories and customs 
which pertain to civilised Europe. I 
trust I shall not prejudice you against 
the— er— situation — positioa — which 
you have honoured us by accepting; but 
I think it as well to warn you that your 
path will not always be strewn with 
roses. I do not think you will be over- 
worked.” He smiled. “To tell the 
truth, I have not the least notion why 
the Princess requires a secretary or what 
she will find for one to do. But she 
thinks she needs one, and !” The 
shrug of his elegant shoulders was a 
graphic conclusion to the sentence. 

Gordon was about to say that he would 
do his best, when a servant opened the 
door and a young girl came into the 
room. She walked quickly, with a lithe 
and free gait, and going straight up to 
the Count spoke to him in Russian. 
Gordon rose and looked at her. She 
was very beautiful and of a type with 
which he was unacquainted. She had a 
dazzling complexion, brightened by 
magnificent hair of the colour of 
Spanish mahogany; her brows were a 
shade darker, and the eyes beneath them 
were of a blue which was capable of 
becoming violet; her mouth was by 
no means small, but there was no 
cause to regret the fact, because it 
permitted a view of even teeth of pearly 
whiteness. 

Gordon wondered who she was, but 
glanced towards the door in anticipation 
of the entrance of the Princess. He 
thought he knew what she was like. A 
tall imperial woman, rather stout, with 
the Russian black hair, and the dark, 
flashing Russian eyes. Perhaps this 
vision of loveliness was the Princess’s 
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daughter? As he put the question to 
himself, the Count came forward. 

“Let me introduce you, Mr. Gordon, 
to my niece, Princess Olga.” 

Gordon felt himself an idiot for start- 
ing ; but he could not help a slight sign 
of surprise. He masked it by addressing 
her in French. 

“Oh, speak English, please!” she said. 
“| speak it very well—or do I not?” 

Gordon assured her that she spoke it 
very well. 

“ What do you think of our country?” 
she asked, in a low but singularly clear 
voice. 

The Count interposed. ‘My dearest 
Olga! Remember that Mr. Gordon can 
have seen but very little of it, and that, 
considering he has travelled through the 
snow in what must have seemed to him 
intolerable discomfort, he can have had 
very little opportunity of forming an 
opinion.” 

The Princess shrugged her white shoul- 
ders ; it was evident to Gordon that she 
didn’t like being interrupted. 

“] think its vastness has impressed me 
more than anything else, Princess,” he 
said. ‘‘I seem to have been sliding 
through vast wastes, and I have been 
chiefly occupied in wondering how the 
various drivers found their way.” 

“Ah, yes,” she said. “It must have 
seemed a barbaric land to you, after 
England, which is so small that no one 
can lose his way there, is it not?” 

Gordon was about to correct her mis- 
conception when the butler announced 
dinner. Gordon was not sure that he 
was expected to dine with his exalted 
employers, but the Count gave the 
Princess his arm and murmured : 

“We will show you the way, Mr. 
Gordon.” 

The dining-room was as English as 
the hall. The elaborate dinner was of 
the same character; the servants, of 
whom there were many, waited in Eng- 
lish fashion. They were very English at 
the palace ; and Gordon afterwards learnt 
that the Princess was supposed to have 
some English blood in her veins. Her 
grandmother had been a maid of honour 
at the Court of St. Petersburg, and the 
then Czar But I may want to travel 
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in Russia some time or other, and had 
better leave Imperial scandals alone. 

It was by no means a silent meal, and 
the Princess did a great deal of the 
talking. She was very curious about 
England and the English, and she asked 
Gordon as many questions as would 
furnish a new “ Child’s Guide to Know- 
ledge.” He answered them as best he 
could,-and she appeared to be more 
or less satisfied. After dinner they 
adjourned to a smoking room, decorated 
and furnished in strictly Oriental fashion, 
with the exception of an Erard grand at 
which the Princess presently seated her- 
self and played and sang. It was 
evident to Gordon that Princess Olga 
and shyness had not yet been introduced. 
She played well and she sang very 
sweetly, and while doing so she placed 
her cigarette to burn holes on the beau- 
tiful rosewood of the piano. 

The Count and Gordon had a little 
conversation during the playing, and 
then the Count murmuring that Mr. 
Gordon concealed his fatigue with ad- 
mirable art, thereby gave him permission 
toretire. Gordon bowed to the exquisite 
figure at the piano, received something 
between a nod and a bow in response, 
and went up to his room to ponder over 
his introduction to the Palace Orloff- 
chischatzi, and to wonder what on 
earth the Princess Olga wanted with a 
secretary. 

After he had gone, the Princess, with 
her cigarette in the corner of her mouth, 
remarked to her uncle. 

“You said he was an old man.” 

““His testimonials recounted such a 
vast amount of erudition that I came to 
the not unreasonable conclusion that he 
was at least middle-aged.” 

“He must be very clever to be so 
learned,” said the Princess. ‘‘Are all 
English gentlemen so handsome? He 
is a gentleman, I suppose?” she asked, 
with the indifference, the candour, and 
the sang froid of a child. 

“TI know little of his antecedents,” 
said the Count. “He has the manners 
and bearing of a gentleman, and at any 
rate we must treat him as one. Some 
of these Scotchmen have good blood in 
their veins and carry themselves proudly, 
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though they may be poor; theirs is a 
poor country.” 

The Princess thought for a moment, 
with her head on one side and the cigar- 
ette going slowly. 

“If you do not like him, my dear 
Olga, he can go,” said the Count. He 
spoke with Russian suavity, the suavity 
which is born of power and the purse. 
“It would be only a matter of giving 
Mr. Gordon a cheque for, say, six months’ 
salary, and his travelling expenses.” 

Princess Olga gave a little shrug. 
“ We will see,” she said, like a princess. 

Gordon slept very well, and the next 
morning rose early and wandered about 
the place. 

The grounds were vast, and no doubt 
in summer were very beautiful, but just 
now they were covered with snow. There 
was an immense establishment, and 
Gordon met servants in every direction 
he took; many of them were English, 
especially those attached to the stables. 

He learnt that a couple of riding horses 
and a sledge had been placed at his 
disposal. 

It was evident that he was in clover, 
and that he had the snuggest thing in 
secretaryships that had ever been heard 
of. 

His breakfast was served in his own 
room, and, after a cigarette or two, he 
went down to the library, thinking that 
if the Princess needed him it was the 
place to which she would send. There 
was a large quantity of books, and a 
great many of them were English; indeed, 
nearly all our standard works were pre- 
sent in rich and costly bindings. Gordon 
walked round the shelves, then sat down 
to write a letter home, and he was in 
the middle of it when the Princess 
entered. In her plain morning dress she 
looked more girlish than she had done in 
her evening attire, but neither more nor 
less beautiful. Gordon rose, of course, 
but she signed to him to return to his 
seat, and, clearing a space on the table, 
seated herself on it. 

“I’m afraid I’ve interrupted you, Mr. 
Gordon,” she said. “You were writing 
a letter? Please finish it; I’m in no 

hurry ; I’ve nothing to do.” 

“It will wait,” he said in his Scotch 
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fashion. “I was only writing home to 
say that I'd arrived safely.” 

“Where is your home ?” she asked. 

“At a place of which I imagine you 
have never heard ; Luib, in Scotland.” 

She tried to pronounce it, and shrugged 
her shoulders over the failure; took out 
a gold cigarette case, lit a cigarette, and 
offered him one. Gordon accepted it 
with the gravity of a Scotchman, and 
they smoked in silence for a moment or 
two, during which she looked at him 
absently through half-closed eyes, through 
her lashes, so to speak. 

“You are writing to 

“To my mother,” he said. 

“She is—how do you say ?—Noble?” 

Gordon raised his eyes and looked at 
her steadily. 

“She is what you would call a 
peasant, I think, Princess,” he said. 
“My father—he is dead—was a stone- 
mason: and a good one.” 

She was not at all embarrassed. 

“Then how is it you are a gentle- 
man? ” she asked; and the tone of the 
question robbed it of all offence. Again, 
to his credit, Gordon did not blush or 
flinch. 

“My father was a gentleman. But I 
think I know what you mean,” he said. 
“‘T got a scholarship at school, went toa 
university, did fairly well there, and— 
that’s all.” 

“] think I understand,” she said. 
“Have you any brothers or sisters?” 

“Yes; one brother. He is a stone- 
mason, like my father. Do you wish me 
to do anything for you, Princess?” 

She looked at her cigarette indolently. 

“What would you like to do?” 

Gordon strangled a smile at its birth. 

“ Anything you wish,” he replied. 

She looked round the room as if in 
search of an idea. “ What does a secre- 
tary generally do?” 

“Anything he is told,” said Gordon, 
with half-unconscious irony. “ He gene- 
rally writes letters for his employer, 
manages his accounts, looks up any in- 
formation he may require, and similar 
work.” 

“I’m glad you're going to write my 
letters,” she said, “because they are a 
nuisance. I hate letter-writing. As to 
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accounts, the steward does those. And I 
don’t want any information; I’ve just 
managed to get rid of my last governess. 
Why do you smile?” 

“Well, I was thinking I should have 
rather an easy time of it, Princess,” he 
said. 

“T’m not so sure,” she said, with a 
gleam of her white, even teeth. “ But 
oh, I remember; you know a great deal 
about English books?” 

* A little,” he assented. 

“Yes, of course. I want you to tell 
me what to read.” She looked round the 
shelves. ‘I don’t say that I'll read it.” 

Gordon got up and went to the books. 
“Do you like history, Princess?” he 
asked. It struck him that to select a 
course of reading for a wilful young 
Russian Princess was rather a large 
order. She shrugged her shoulders and 
stifled a yawn with her long and shapely 
hand, upon which glittered diamonds 
which Gordon considered too large for 
so young a girl. 

“I don’t think I do. I like poetry.” 

“Well, there’s plenty of it here,” said 
Gordon. He took down a Tennyson 
and a Scott, and one or two of the 
minor poets, and laid them on the table 
suggestively. 

She glanced at the volumes languidly. 

“Read me something,” she said. 
“But perhaps that isn’t proper work for 
you?” 

“Oh, yes, Princess,” he said. He took 
up the top volume, which happened to 
be Tennyson, and read from the page 
that opened to his hand; it chanced to 
be “ Maud.” 

She slid from the table and coiled her- 
self up in a big chair and listened and 
smoked, with her half-closed eyes fixed 
thoughtfully upon him. Gordon got 
interested in the poem and very nearly 
forgot all about his exalted auditor. 
When he came to the end of one of the 
numbers, she said : 

“T like that. I have read it, but it did 
not seem so good as now.” She rose and 
came to the table and turned over the 
other volumes. 

“T will make outa list of what I think 
you ought to read,” he said. ‘ You have 
a number of books here.”’ 
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“ Ah, yes, thanks ; I do not read much. 
I get tired. I shall ask you to read to 
me. There is nothing more I want you 
to do this morning.” Gordon bowed. 

She stood quite near him and looking 
at him, as if she were studying him. 

“ What will you do?” she asked, with 
the candour to which he had already 
become accustomed. 

“T don’t know. I may go for a ride or 
a drive. By, the way, Princess, it is not 
usual, in England at any rate, for a secre- 
tary to be supplied with riding horses 
and a carriage for his own special use.” 

“No? It does not matter. You will 
drive? Then you shall drive with me. 
Will you be ready in half an hour.” 

It was a command, nothing less ; and 
at the appointed time Gordon was wait- 
ing in the hall. 

She came down in magnificent furs. 
The pair of horses were of English 
breed, and good at that. The Princess 
drove, and drove well. Once the off horse 
shied and she cut it twice ; a Russian cut, 
and that is a sharp one. They talked, 
and, as before, she asked innumerable 
questions. 

And she treated him—notwithstanding 
the stone-masonry in his family—as an 
equal. 

They sat close, very close together, and 
once or twice as she turned to him, her 
eyes rested on his with so intense an 
interest in their violet depths that Gordon 
was a little bewildered. There was some- 
thing in her gorgeous loveliness which 
took his breath away. 

As the days went on Gordon began to 
feel as if he were obtaining his salary 
under false pretences. 

The Princess Olga had about as much 
use for a secretary as she had for a steam 
crane. 

He made out the list of books, he 
occasionally wrote a reply to an invita- 
tion—always a refusal—and now and 
again read to her. It was an extremely 
soft thing. And yet he was almost 
always ‘with her. He rode and drove 
and skated and shot—she was a splendid 
shot—with her. He also sang with her 


in the evenings, for she discovered that 
he had a voice, and sent to St. Petersburg 
for suitable duets. 
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The Count and he also got on very 
well together; and it did not seem to 
occur to any of the three that there was 
anything peculiar or calling for con- 
sideration in the extremely amicable and 
close companionship of the Princess and 
the secretary. 

You see, 
the Princess 
had told her 
uncle about 
the stone- 
masons, and 
that settled 
any doubt or 
apprehension 
as to the wis- 
dom of so 
close an in- 
timacy. In 
Russia, Prin- 
cesses do not 
flirt with the 
sons of stone- 
masons, how- 
ever hand- 
some and 
gentlemanly 
they may be. 

But before 
many days 
had passed 
Gordonlearnt 
that the 
Count had 
not maligned 
his niece. 
The Princess 
was wilful 
and imperi- 
ous, and pos- 
sessed of a 
temper which 
rose as 
quickly as 
a tropical 
storm and—like a tropical storm—swept 
all before it, including herseif. 

There are no serfs in Russia; but on 
vast estates like the Orloffchischatzi, 
the moujiks—pardon! the peasants—are 
little better; they regard their masters 
and mistresses as rather more divine than 
human, as beings whose will is law, 
and a law which demands instant’ and 








Gordon caught the upraised arm. 
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unquestioning obedience. The Orloffchi- 
schatzi peasants simply worshipped the 
Princess. There was not one of them 
who would not have cheerfully died for 
her if his death, painful or otherwise, 
would have benefited her. She treated 
them well— 
very much as 
an imperious 
beauty treats 
her foster 
brothers and 
sisters—but 
sometimes 
she lost her 
temper, and 
then . 
For in- 
stance, one 
morning a 
young girl 
entered the 
library when 
Gordon was 
reading to 
the Princess. 
They were 
seated in an 
alcove near a 
huge fire, and 
the girl did 
not see them. 
She was sing- 
ing, in Rus- 
sian peasant 
fashion, and 
the Princess 
looked round 
and frowned, 
and, in a 
voice pitched 
low that it 
might not dis- 
turb Gordon, 
told the girl 
to be gone; 
but the maid did not hear her, and in 
the course of her dusting approached the 
alcove. As she did so, she caught sight 





of Gordon, started, and let a valuable 
vase slip from her hands. 

The Princess sprang to her feet, caught 
the girl by the arm, and—we will blush 
together, reader—slapped her face. She 
was about to repeat the blow, but Gordon, 
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with all his soul in revolt, caught the 
round upraised arm and held it in a grip 
of steel. The Princess gazed at him with 
haughty amazement for a moment or 
two, then the flush of passion slowly left 
her face, and her glorious eyes as slowly 
drooped. 

“Go, Sofia!’’ she said to the whim- 
pering girl; then, raising her eyes, she 
said in a still lower voice, “ Will you 
release my arm, if you please, Mr. 
Gordon? You are—hurting me.” 

Gordon came to himself — he was 
almost unconscious that he had got hold 
of her—realised that he was pressing a 
thick gold bracelet into the white arm, 
and relaxed his grip. 

“I beg yur pardon, Princess,” he said 
coldly, and with a tightening of the lips. 
“I forgot myself. Perhaps it is the 
custom in Russia to stand and look on 
unmoved at a cowardly attack on a 
woman.” 

“Cowardly!” The word sprang from 
her lips, and her eyes flashed. 

“Yes,” he said as coldly as before. “It 
is cowardly to strike anyone who cannot 
return the blow.” 

Her hand wandered to the aching 
place on which the bracelet had been 
driven home. 

“Do you not correct your servants in 
Scotland ?”’ she asked, with surprise. 

“Yes; but with the tongue—that stabs 
badly sometimes, I admit. No, we don’t 
strike them—not even when they break 
a costly vase.” 

“The vase!” she echoed, with scorn- 
ful surprise. ‘ What does that matter— 
that thing! It was because she inter- 
rupted you.” 

“I see,” he said grimly. “ Then it is 
I who will have to apologise to Sofia.” 

“Indeed you will not!” she flashed. 
“T will not have it! You will under- 
stand!” 

“Even at the risk of your striking me, 
Princess, I am afraid I shall have to tell 
the girl I am sorry,” he said. 

She laughed curiously. ‘I strike you!” 

“Why not?” he retorted coldly. “I 
am no better than Sofia, and I could 
not strike back, you know.” 

The colour came and went in her face, 
her bosom rose and fell with excitement, 
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“Ah, I see!” she said. 
forgive me?” 

The voice was so sweet, so gentle, that 
Gordon felt like a brute of the field. 

“T’ve nothing to forgive, Princess,” 
he said, “ Sofia is the injured person.” 

“Ah, yes!” she said. “Listen!” 
Sofia was singing away in the hall! 

He met the girl on the stairs that 
same evening and stopped to speak to 
her; but before he could open his mouth 
she made an obeisance, whipped a brace- 
let—the bracelet—from her bosom and 
held it up to him. 

“The Princess gave it me! 
she not a white angel, sare?” 

From that day the Princess began to 
regard Gordon still -more intently, 
though more covertly; and more than 
once checked a burst of passion—at any 
rate, in his presence. 

At the end of the week a number of 
guests arrived. They were all aristo- 
cratic and exalted individuals, and they 
treated Gordon with the greatest cour- 
tesy. But one of them was less courteous, 
and therefore more friendly. He wasa 
young lieutenant in the Imperial Guard, 
and he “took a fancy” to the young 
Scotchman. He liked to smoke a 
cigarette in Gordon’s room when the 
rest of the house had gone to bed. One 
night he spoke of the Princess. 

““She is the loveliest woman we've 
got,” he said with the sang froid of the 
Russian. 

“At Moscow last year she created a 
sensation and broke all our hearts. For 
a mere girl, she is the worst flirt I have 
met. A born coquette, my dear Gordon. 
I pity Prince Serge.” 

“Who is Prince Serge, and why do 
you pity him?” asked Gordon from 
behind the old briar which he loved with 
a love beyond that of a brother. 

‘Prince Serge Michailovitch Poblinsky 
Cknerksy . 

“Spare me! 
look.” 

The young fellow laughed. “Serge is 
the Princess Olga’s future husband. He 
is a persona grata at Court. He has been 
chosen for her by the Czar.” 

“That is extremely kind of the Czar. 
Does he choose husbands for all your 


“You will 


Ah, is 





I am not so strong as I 
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young ladies? If so, he must have his 
hands full.” 

“Oh,no; but the Princess is a kind of 
ward of the Court, and her hand is at 
the disposal of the Czar.” 

“And what is the Prince with the 
jaw-splitting names like? Beg pardon, 
Count!” 

The young 
shoulders. 

“Oh, well, he is not very young, and 
he is somewhat of an invalid; but he is 
a great man.” 

“In avoirdupois ?” 

“In what! Ah, yes, I understand! 
No, he is very small; but he stands high 
in the estimation of the Czar.” 

“T see. And what says the Princess ?” 
asked Gordon. 

The Count shrugged his shoulders. 

“I daresay she is satisfied. She will 
not care so long as he allows her to flirt. 
While he permits her to indulge in her 
favourite pastime of breaking hearts, all 
things will go smoothly. If he refuses, 
then as 

“Yes; the Prince of many names 
deserves your sympathy ; may it benefit 


fellow shrugged his 


him!” remarked Gordon devoutly. 
The next night he sang a duet with 
the Princess, in an interval of her flirta- 


tions. The distinguished company 
listened and murmured a courtly ap- 
proval, and Gordon rose from the piano, 
and a few minutes after left the room 
and went to the library to get an Eng- 
lish novel which should soothe him to 
slumber. Wild horses will not drag 
from me the title of that book. While 
he was selecting it—it was not a difficult 
task—the door opened and the Princess 
came in. 

She was looking particularly lovely 
that night in her war paint ; though war 
paint is scarcely the word, for she was 
dressed with that simplicity which my 
married sister, who knows something 
about dress, tells me is the result of the 
highest sartorial art. She shut the door 
and threw herself into a chair beside him 
and yawned. Yawned as—well, as 
widely as any ’Arriet could have done ; 
and yet the act did not seem vulgar to 
Gordon. 


“Ah, I am so tired!” she said. “Are 
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there so many stupid people in England, 
Mr. Gordon?” 

“Carlyle said that we were mostly 
fools, you will remember, Princess,” said 
Gordon. 

She was silent for a moment, then she 
said, with startling irrelevance, “ How 
stiflly you say ‘ Princess.’ You make of 
it an ugly word which I have grown not 
to like. Say ‘Olga,’ if you please. I 
wish to know how it would sound.” 

“Princess Olga,” he said, trying to 
speak in a matter-of-fact and secretarial 
fashion; but his tone only sounded 
grumpy. 

She laughed. 

“Ah, without the ‘ Princess,’ please!” 
she insisted. 

He looked at her, and for a moment 
her eyes fell before his grave ones. Then 
she raised hers and looked at him with a 
strange mixture of pride and entreaty. 
It is a mixture which should be avoided 
by all sensible men, especially when it is 
offered by the hands of so exquisite a 
being as the Princess Olga. 

“What are you looking for?” she 
asked. She rose and came to him as he 
stood at the bookcase ; came so closely 
that the scent of the orchid which she 
wore in the bosom of her dress stole 
towards him, and made him hold his 
breath. 

“] wish they would all go!” she said, 
but not meaning the books, at which she 
looked absently. “I wish they would go 
and leave us alone. We have had no 
drives lately; I have seen so little of 
you.” 

“Your Highness has only to send for 
me ——” began Gordon, with that grim 
coldness at which your Scotchman can 
give most other men fifty up and win 
easily. 

“ Your Highness!” she pouted. “ That 
is worse than ‘ Princess’! Have I offended 
you, Mr. Gordon?” 

Gordon was silent fora moment. Per- 
haps it may be said with tolerable safety 
that it was only at that moment that he 
knew how madly he loved her. He had 
thrust the thing from him for days past ; 
had pushed it away as a man pushes from 
him the haunting fear of some pending 
calamity. 
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He laughed rather huskily. 

“How should you have offended me, 
Princess?” he said, with an affectation 
of indifference. ‘‘ You are kindness itself.” 

“ Ah, well, I am glad,” she said. “ But 
is it not that you have—what do you 
say ?—avoided me lately?” 

“Your Highness has been occupied 
with your friends si 

She cut him short with a gesture. 

“You make excuse,” she said; “ but, 
ah! well, I am glad you are not offended. 
I am so glad, that I will give you this 
flower as a token.” 

She took the orchid from her bosom 
and held it out to him. 

Gordon got white about the nostrils, 
and his mouth set hard as he went 
towards her. 

“Thank you, Princess,” he said. He 
took the flower and laid it on the table. 

She stared at him for a moment with 
blank surprise, then the colour rose 
slowly to her face until it grew into 
crimson. 

“We take not a flower in that way in 
Russia!” she said, under her breath. 

Gordon could not find a word. He 
stared down at the flower, and must 
have frowned with Celtic sternness, for 
she stole up close to him and laid her 
hand upon his arm. 

“ Youare angry with me—is it not so? 
And why?” 

The Scotch are supposed to be unemo- 
tional. It is not true. Gordon’s heart 
beat furiously; there was the noise of 
many seas in his ears. He remembered 
the young lieutenant’s words, “‘ The worst 
flirt in Russia!” 

“Your Highness is pleased to amuse 
yourself,” he said; “ permit me to retire.” 

He left the room—and the orchid lying 
on the table. 

He glanced at her as he reached the 
door. She was standing where he had 
left her, and her face was as white as 
snow. 

Over his beloved briar he faced the 
situation and arrived at the only possible 
conclusion. He would have to go. He 
had boasted that his father was a gentle- 
man ; he, himself, he trusted was a gentle- 
man. ‘Toa gentleman who has fallen in 
love with his employer—a young girl, 
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and a princess—there is only one course 
open. With a face almost as white as 


the Princess's, he wrote out his resignation. 
But it would take a month to put it 
He tore it up and invented 


into effect. 
an excuse. 

And armed with this, he went down to 
the library the next morning. 

He had not been in the room five 
minutes before the Princess entered. She 
had a letter in her hand, and she did not 
look at him—or so it seemed to him—as 
she glided to the table. 

“Good morning, Mr. Gordon,” she 
said. “ Please answer that.” She placed 
the letter before him. It was in French, 
and from Prince Serge, and it was a 
formal proposal of marriage. Gordon 
read it, and his face during the perform- 
ance was like unto one carved out of 
granite. He drew a shéet of notepaper 
before him, and it instantly became red 
and yellow and all the colours of the 
rainbow to his sight. And he raised his 
eyes to hers waitingly. 

She stood on the other side of the 
table, with downcast eyes. 

“ Well?” he said curtly, and forgetting 
the “ Princess.” 

“Say! What would you say if you 
were I? If I say ‘Yes,’ then I marry 
the Czar’s closest friend. If I so ‘No,’ I 
lose my estates and become an exile. 
What shall I do?” 

“Say ‘Yes,’” he replied, trying to 
speak in an indifferent, casual way. 

““Say so, then,” she said, rather 
haughtily. Gordon paused for a moment, 
then he sketched out an acceptance. 
The words danced under his eyes like so 
many devils ; the sound of many seas 
again surged in his ears. He finished 
and handed her what he had written. 

“It is only a draft ; of course, you will 
send it in your own handwriting, 
Princess.” 

She took it, read it swiftly, then tore 
the paper across and across and flung the 
pieces from her and went towards the 
door. ’ 

Gordon dropped the pen and rose. 

“Princess,” he said, “I find that I 
have to return to England on—on im- 
portant business, and—at once. I must 
apologise for the suddenness of my 
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departure, though I cannot but feel that 
my services are so small £ 

She stood, looking over her shoulder at 
him, with her violet eyes like stars. 

“ Will you go to-day?” 

“ To-night, if you will permit me,” he 
said. 
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The Count was full of Russian ex- 
pressions of regret. Would not Mr. 
Gordon return ? 
But Mr. Gordon feared that he would 
not be able to do so. He would write. 


Having received a cheque for his 
salary, Gordon went up to his room and 


“ Princess! My God!” he exclaimed. 


She stood, a lovely statue, for a 
moment, then she inclined her head. “It 
is permitted. I will give the orders for 
your departure.” 

Gordon sank into the chair after she 
had left, and ate his heart out for half an 
hour or so; then he sought the Count, 
and told him of the necessity which 
called him—Gordon—home. 


packed. The sledge would be; waiting 
for him at six o’clock. The servants, 
from the chef downwards, liked him, and 
the chef sent him up an elaborate little 
dinner as a send-off. But Gordon was 
ungrateful, and could not eat. He was 
awfully and horribly in love, and his 
appetite could not be roused even by the 
dishes of an artist who wore diamonds, 
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kept a brougham of his own, and dined 
every night in evening dress. 

At six o’clock he went down to the 
hall, and found the ever-courteous and 
courtly Count waiting to bid him 
farewell. 

“We shall miss you, Mr. Gordon!” 
was one of the kind things he said, as 
he shook hands. 

Gordon was guilty of a glance up the 
broad stairs ; but there was no sign of the 
Princess. 

No doubt he had offended her beyond 
pardon. He sighed as he entered the 
sledge. He was clad in furs, and in 
addition to the fur which served as a 
carriage wrap, there was a huge bundle 
of seal and bear skin, which nearly filled 
the sledge. But he was accustomed to a 
mass of furs and wraps, and cast only a 
casual eye at it. The drive was a long 
one, and after a mile or two through the 
snow-laden air Gordon fell asleep. 
Surely the perspicacious reader does not 
want to be told that he thought and 
dreamt of Princess Olga ? 

He woke from one of these dreams as 
they neared the station with an emphatic- 
ally unpronounceable name, and, as 
he did so, he fancied the heap of furs 
opposite him stirred. But he scarcely 
looked at it. They reached the station, 
and he was preparing to alight when a 
hand stole out from the soft bundle and 
touched him. 

He started, but was too amazed to 
utter a word. From the indistinguish- 
able heap rose the fur-clad, but still 
graceful, figure of the Princess. 

“Princess! My God!” he exclaimed. 
She smiled at him, but gravely. 
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““What—what!” he stammered ; “ you 
must go back! ” 

“JT will—if you send me,” she said; 
“but—isn’t it too late?” 

They mature at an early age in 
Russia. 

She held out her hand to him and 
stole nearer. Being merely a man, he 
did not push her away. But something 
like a groan burst from him as he pressed 
her to him. 

“ But—but—Princess ! ” 

“Olga,” she murmured. 

“What will they say? The Count— 
the Czar!” 

“T am a Princess no longer. ‘The 
estates will go to my uncle. Do not be 
afraid ; I am quite, quite poor now!” 

“ You must go back !” he said hoarsely; 
but, even as he said it, he knew that it 
was too late. 

She looked at him. 

“ As you will!” she said. Then, ashe 
caught her to him again, she murmured 
rather inaudibly, for it is difficult to speak 
with your mouth against a mass of fur: 

“There was no other way. I could not 
lose you.” 

I do not know why the estates were 
not confiscated and handed over to the 
uncle. Perhaps the present Czar was 
well informed of the old scandal at 
which I have hinted ; and—but it is not 
for me to analyse the motives of the 
Czar. 

Anyway, Gordon is the present owner 
of the Orloffchischatzi property as well 
as the loveliest woman in Europe. 

But, all the same, I don’t recommend 
every young Scotchman to turn private 
secretary to a Russian Princess. 
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ANEMONES STAR THE SUNLIT SPACES AMID 
THE TANGLED GROWTH. 


NE of London’s most engrossing 
QO charms is that it is an epitome of 
the whole world—the cosmos in 
little. Whatever one may be in search 
of or whatever one may wish to have 
definite information about, he can find it, 
if he will, in London. It is the permanent 
depository or the temporary clearing-house 
of all things that interest humanity or ever 
have had interest for man or woman. 
If it lack the original it boasts a copy ; 
if it cannot produce a tangible answer 
to every want, it can a brain that will 
supply it. The one condition requisite to 
the discovery in London of any mortal 
thing that a mortal being may be in 
search of is simply that he should know 
where to look for it. 

But I make bold to say that one of the 
very last things one would expect to find 
in London is a Bird Sanctuary—a quiet, 
peaceful wood, thickly carpeted in their 
seasons with anemones and bluebells, a 
place of cool shadows, of oyerarching 
foliage, of thick undergrowth and wide 
sunlit spaces, where birds come nesting 
undisturbed by fowler or by egg-hunter, 
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Illustrated from photographs by mem- 
bers of the Brent Valley Branch of the 
Selborne Society. 


and where the air seems always tremu- 
lous with their dainty piping and their 
bursts of liquid song. In the heart of 
this little unspoiled wood London, 
with its six millions of struggling 
lives, its endless streets, its noise and 
dirt and smoke and civil desolation, 
seems long leagues away. 

About the beginning of this century 
some members of the Brent Valley 
Branch of the Selborne Society who 
are interested in birds conceived the 

idea that a wood still remaining in 
their district might be protected during 
the breeding season and made to 
serve as a Bird Sanctuary. Towards 
the end of 1902, the scheme began to 
assume definite shape and on October 
31st of that year, a sub-committee, 
consisting of Mr. Robert H. Read, 
M. B. O. U., Mr. H. W. Ravenshaw, and 
Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb, Hon. Secretary 
to the Selborne Society, was appointed 
to go into the question of acquiring 
sufficient rights in the woodland to enable 
them to protect it. A bargain was 
accordingly made with the farmer on 
whose property it lies, that the hedges sur- 
rounding the wood should be made up 
and a keeper appointed to look after it. 
In addition members of the committee 
paid occasional visits to the spot; interest 
grewas thefeasibility of the project became 
more evident, and in 1905 it was felt that 
more energetic steps should be taken in 
the work. Whereupon the committee 
decided to appoint its own keeper respon- 
sible to them alone, while the members 
and their friends personally undertook 
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the work of keeping the hedges in repair 
and of exercising a more constant super- 
vision over the wood. Some members of 
the committee visited it at least once a 
week during the whole of 1906 and others 
nearly as often, but the labour entailed 
was a Jabour of love and undertaken 
gladly. 

Not only is it necessary to prevent 
trespassers 
from disturb- 
ing the nests 
and stealing 
the eggs, but 
also to make 
sure that the 
hedges shall 
not be bro- 
ken down 
and the birds 
disquieted at 
the _ begin- 
ning of the 
nesting 
season by 
persons com- 
ing to gather 
the wild 
flowers that 
grow in 
great luxuri- 
ance within 
the _enclo- 
sure. 

Last year 
the protec- 
tion afforded 
in these re- 
spects was 
very much 
more thor- 
ough and 
satisfactory. 
It has, of 
course, been necessary to rigidly exclude 
unauthorised persons from trespassing, 
but in no case has permission to visit the 
Sanctuary been refused to any responsible 
strangers who have asked permission in 
a courteous manner, and it has been found 
that the efforts of the committee have 
been so far appreciated that several 
casual visitors have ultimately joined the 
Society. 

The extent of the wood is considerable, 
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A RIPPLING SEA OF BLUEBELLS. 





as it covers an area of some nineteen 
acres. It consists chiefly of oak trees, 
and undergrowth, some of the latter 
being cut every year by the farmer. But 
as it takes a considerable time for him 
to go through the whole wood, in some 
sections the undergrowth has become 
quite dense and forms an extremely 
picturesque feature. The bulk of this 

; undergrowth 
consists of 
hazel, but 
there is 
plenty of 
variety be- 
sides. The 
wild guelder 
rose in the 
earlier parts 
of the year 
is very hand- 
some, and 
the bright 
red berries in 
the autumn 
bring the 
bushes into 
evidence for 
a second 
time. There 
are occa- 
sional black- 
thorns, 
white- 
thorns, wild 
roses, some 
very pretty 
poplars, and 
an occa- 
sional ash, 
and here and 
there one or 
two of the 
less common 
of our smaller trees. There are also a 
few willows and sallows, and blackberries 
grow in great profusion. 

In the early Spring, a rippling sea of 
bluebells floods the ground, and to see 
them in’their prime is alone well worth 
a journey to the wood. Those who 
have known the place as it was some 
twenty or thirty years ago say that at 
one time the primrose flourished as 
abundantly as the bluebell does now, 
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MISSEL-THRUSH NEST AND EGGS. 


but hawkers have dug up nearly every 
plant, though it is hoped that as time 
goes on, these may be encouraged to 
spread and new plants introduced from 
localities remote from town where there 
is no chance of their being exterminated. 
The roots of the wood anemone do not 
appear to be marketable, and here and 
there they gather together in shy con- 
sciousness of their tempting loveliness. 
Later on in the Summer, one may come 
across, in certain places where the ground 
is moist, great clumps of willow herb and 
vistas of meadow-sweet. 

The clearings are sometimes pink with 
campion, and among rarer flowers there 
is at least one species of orchis. But 
even this list does not by any means 
exhaust the wealth of plant life here. 
There are giant thistles in the autumn, 
woodbine tinting the leafless branches 
with its green foliage even in the depths 
of winter and scenting the air with its 
blossoms in the summer evenings. More- 
over the fungus flora is just as varied, 
and it is hoped that in time a complete 
account of the plant and animal life of 
the wood will be compiled by members 
of the committee and their friends. 


On the animal side, we must first of 
course touch upon the birds, in whose 
interest the Sanctuary is maintained. 
Since 1905 details of nests have been 
kept by members of the committee, and 
Mr. R. H. Read, who for many years has 
interested himself in the wood, has con- 
tinued his observations. The following 
notes are taken in the main from Mr. 
Read’s records, but they include also the 
observations of others where these are 
supplementary to his. This list includes 
the birds which have been seen in, or 
quite close to, the wood; those whose 
nests have been discovered in the 
Sanctuary itself are numbered. 

1. Missel-thrush.—In April, 1905, a 
nest was found with one egg, just outside 
the wood, and it was prophesied that last 
Spring a pair of birds which had been 
seen in the Sanctuary would breed there. 
This prediction was fulfilled to the great 
satisfaction of the committee; in fact 
two nests were found, one of which con- 
taining five eggs was photographed. It 
was situated high up in the tree, at a 
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place where a 
large branch had 
cracked half 
through. In the 
present year, 1907, 
a new nest has 
already been seen. 

2. Song - thrush. 
—There are many 
of these birds in 
the wood and 
several new nests 
have been seen this 
season, the first 
egg being noticed 
on March 17th. 

Last year, a fully 
fledged young bird 
was seen on April 
13th. 

3. Blackbird. — 
Plenty of nests of 
this bird occur in 
the wood, and 
several this season 
have been built 
upon the ground. 


One pair of birds made use of paper 
shavings (strewn on the ground during 
a paper chase) ae operations. 


The Winchat.— 
The nest of this 
bird has been 
found in the Brent 
Valley, and Mr. 
Read has no doubt 
that it breeds 
quite close to the 
wood. 

4. Stonechat.—A 
record exists of the 
nest of this bird 
being found in the 
wood; this was 
some fifteen years 
ago. 

5. Robin. — Mr. 
Read has found it 
nesting in a tus- 
suck of coarse grass 
in the wood. Very 
pretty nests have 
been found in old 
beer cans, from 
which the young 
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A BLACKBIRD’S NEST WITH FIVE YOUNG BIRDS. 





NEST OF WOOD-WREN WITH SIX YOUNG BIRDS. 





ones were success- 
fully reared. 

In 1905, the 
young in another 
nest on the ground 
fell a prey to 
carrion crows, or 
some other foe. 
Six young ones 
were hatched and 
reared in another 
nest on the ground, 
last year, though 
at one time the hen 
bird was away for 
such.a long period 
that the eggs were 
cold to the touch. 

6. Nightingale. 
—The wood is an 
ideal spot for the 
nightingale, and 
Mr. Read says that 
there were always 
one or two pairs 
there, down to 
1902. Since then, 


however, none of those interested in the 
wood have heard them. It 
probable that the birds do come to the 


is most 


wood, but that 
they are caught by 
bird catchers, who 
trap them in the 
surrounding fields. 
On May 14th, 1go1, 
Mr. Read found a 
nest containing 
five eggs in the 
wood. 

7. Common 
Whitethroat.— 
This bird com- 
monly breeds in 
the wood. 

8. Lesser White- 
throat. — This is 
morecommon than 
the last, and on 
May 25th, 1906, a 
nest was found, 
containing young 
just ready to fly. 

9. Blackcap. — 
This is not nearly 
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so common as the next species, but its nest 
has been found in the wood, and one was 
seen last year. 

10. Garden Warbley.—Last season a 
photograph was taken of a nest, and the 
birds breed commonly in the wood. 

11. Chiffchaff—Notes of this bird have 
been heard this season, and though Mr. 
Read puts it down as not very common, 
he has often found it breeding in the 
wood. In 1905 a nest of this bird was 
accidentally knocked down by some 
. intruder. 

12. Willow Warbley.—Fairly common. 
In the wood the nest is nearly always 
found in a clearing close to the ground, 





TURTLE DOVE NEST AND EGGS, 


up to the trunk of a tree. They are 
found in the wood. 

The Swallow, House Martin, House 
Sparrow, and Jree Sparrow nest within 
a short distance of the wood. 

18. Chaffinch—Breeds commonly in 
and around the wood. One year some 
of the nests were ornamented with bits 
of newspaper in the place of the usual 
lichen. 

19. Greenfinch.—A nest and eggs were 
found for the first time in the wood last 
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A NESTFUL OF YOUNG THRUSHES. 


and the one found and photographed 
was no exception to the rule. 

13. Sedge Warbler.—This bird breeds 
by the Brent, and might perhaps occur 
in a marshy corner of the wood. 

14. Hedge Sparrow.—Quite a number 
of nests are to be seen every year. 

15. Long-tailed Tit.—This bird is not 
uncommon, as its nest was found in the 
i wood last year. 

16. Wren.—lIts nests are found com- 
monly in branches of hawthorn or hazel 
in the wood. One built in an old tin 
stuck on the fork of a branch in 1906. 

Pied Wagtail, Tree Pipit and Red- 
backed Shrike-—Nests of these birds oc- 
curred near the wood in 1905. 

17. The Spotted Flycatcher.—Its nest is - 
usually placed on a small branch close HEDGE SPARROW NEST WITH EGGS. 
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year, but the latter were unfortunately 
stolen. 

20. Bullfinch—On one occasion, Mr. 
Read found a quantity of wood in a 
nest of this bird, with two eggs under it. 
It bred as usual in the wood in 1906. 

21. Yellow Hammer. — This breeds 
commonly outside the wood, but it has 
nested within the boundary. 

The Corn Bunting and Reed Bunting.— 
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The Wryneck has been seen in it as has 
the Lesser Spotted Woodpecker. Holes in 
the trees and dead branches, made by 
this bird, have been found in the wood, 
but its eggs have not yet been seen there. 

The Green Woodpecker was heard (for 
the first time) this year, during March. 

23. The Cuckoo is always heard and 
we understand that a schoolboy found 
an egg in the spring of 1906. 


A ROBIN’S NEST IN A BEER CAN, 


These breed in the Brent Valley, but their 
nests have not been found in the wood. 
Starling.—This roosts commonly in 
the wood in winter, as do the Field 
Fares and House Sparrows. 
22. Carrion Crow.—This bird is com- 
moner in the Brent Valley perhaps than 


in any other part of England. It is 
exceedingly destructive to the eggs of 
other birds and its nests are found every 
year in the wood. 

Skylark builds in the fields round the 
wood. 


Kestrel—This bird is seen hovering 
over the wood and it is hoped that it 
will breed there now the place is pro- 
tected. 

24. Ring Dove, or Wood Pigeon.—One 
or more pairs usually nest in the wood 
each year. 

25. Turtle Dove-—The same may be 
said of this as the last bird. 

Pheasants and Partridges.—Occasion- 
ally seen in the wood, and a dead Wood- 
cock was found in the spring of 1906. 

The Moorhen breeds in the ponds, in 











YOUNG GARDEN WARBLERS IN NEST. 


the fields near by, and may perhaps be 
induced to nest in the swampy corner of 
the wood. 

The Lapwing or Peewit used to breed 
in numbers in the surrounding fields, but 
the advent of railways is driving them 
away, though one or two birds have been 
seen lately. 

It is reported that a Jay and a King- 
fishery were seen in 1906 ; an Owl has been 
seen flying and the feathers of the brown 
species picked up. Gulls have also been 
noticed going over the 
wood. 

Among mammals, 
rabbits are common, 
and one day a member 
of the Society who sat 
close to the nesting 
burrow of a_ rabbit 
watched a stoat come 
twice, after being 
driven away, and begin 
to drag out the young 
rabbits. The weasel 
also occurs, for its 
skeleton has been 
found. A nest of the 
dormouse was dis- 
covered in 1905, and 
the wood mice make 
stores in deserted birds’ 
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nests. ‘The grass snake is not uncom- 
mon, but no other reptile has been seen. 
There are many interesting insects, 
including some of the green grass- 
hoppers, which are not often found. 

There are some difficulties in the way 

of protecting the wood absolutely. One 
keeper cannot be everywhere at once, 
though the committee do their best to 
supplement his work. Anyone deter- 
mined upon entrance can usually find 
some weak spot in a hedge, however 
well it may be mended, and it must be 
remembered that the distance round the 
wood must measure considerably more 
than a mile. The committee, however, 
feel that a great deal is done towards 
giving the birds a quiet home and 
enabling many young ones to be reared 
which otherwise would not. 

The Brent Valley Branch does not 
contain a very large number of members, 
and as the minimum subscription is 
only five shillings, it is not a very big 
grant that the sub-committee receives. 
They have, however, had some help from 
members of the Selborne Society gener- 
ally, including a generous donation from 
the Earl of Stamford (one of the vice- 
presidents), who is the great-grand- 
nephew of Gilbert White, whose memory 
and work the Society perpetuates. 

Would any bird-lovers like to share 
in the task of keepjng inviolate this 
Sanctuary for Birds in London? 
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THE CRYSTAL. 


From a Drawing by Stephen Reid. 
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OUR TENANTS. 


By HEBER K. DANIELS. 


V. 


MR, TRAPLEY’S CONNECTION. HOW TO 
TEST A DRAIN. A SMALL BEGINNING 
WITH A TRAGIC ENDING. 


R. TRAPLEY seldom ever done a 

M job twice for thesame party. It 

was always some new client that 

me and Jim worked for ; and we wouldn’t 

even have done that if the last client had 

had his way and been ‘llowed to put in 
a word for us. 

Mr. Trapley said that was the way of 
the world all over. Let him doa man 
ever so good a turn, and the first oppor- 
tunity that come for him to repay it by 
recommending him on to someone else, 
he’d be sure to up and say that he was 
charged out of house and home, and 
then couldn’t get his details when he 
asked for them. Good heavens! what 
more details could a man furnish than he 
done in his ‘counts. P’raps they'd like 
him to invite them into his office and let 
them overhaul all his books, and so 


invade the sanct’ty of his private life. 
P’raps so; but he’d have them to know 
that he was a freeborn Englishman and 
wouldn’t allow even his wife to take 
such a liberty, let alone a client. 

But for all that there was plenty of 
work coming in to keep us going full 
time, and some big jobs, too, among 
them ; for Mr. Trapley he knew his way 
about, and belonged to several clubs and 
building societies, and Jim he reckoned 
he’d got hold of a District Surveyor 
or two that was bound to keep him 
going, or Mr. Trapley p’raps might have 
talked if he’d a mind to, and made 
things uncomfortable all round. 

The same time I could see, with half 
an eye, that the circle of Mr. Trapley’s 
clients got further and further off from 
where he lived, and that he hardly ever 
done anything at all in his own parish, 
where they know’d him best and were 
prejudiced, so to speak. This, too, was 
the way of the world, Mr. Trapley said ; 
for a man never was reckoned to be a 
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prophet except out of his own parish, 
and it was just the same whether he 
got his living making prosephies or 
unstopping drains. 

And that reminds me that a drain job 
was what Mr. Trapley liked best of all 
the sanatr’y work he had to do. You 
see, with drains it’s easier to dodge a 
spec’fication and estimate than any other 
class of sanat’ry work, ‘cause you've first 
to find out how the drains lie, and after 
that to hit upon the exact place that 
wants mending. Plans ain’t no sort of 
use to a sanat’ry engineer here, even if 
he was simple enough to ask for them. 
Besides, the cheap houses haven’t got 
any, and the ’spensive ones can’t always 
find them, and what there is of them 
are not calculated to make it too easy 
for sanat’ry engineering purposes. So 
you've got to grope and grope about in 
the dark until you’ve uprooted the whole 
drain system before you can think about 
getting out an estimate and spec’ fication. 
And when it gets so far as that, maybe 
the client he’ll say, “O bother the 
estimate and the spec’fication too! Go 
ahead and get it done. I want to get 
into my house without breaking a leg in 
one of those trenches, or being poisoned 
with sewer gas.” 

Of course Mr. Trapley he never wanted 
telling twice, but always went ahead 
immediate, and soon found out that 
there wasn’t a single good point in the 
way the drains were laid, from begin- 
ning toend. This, of course, meant new 
drains all throughout, and maybe new 
ventilation as well. It didn’t matter 
to him much whether the landlord or 
the tenant paid for it, seeing that in 
any case he was bound to land one of 
them over the job. 

The way to find out a bad drain is 
like this. First you find out where its 
lowest level is, and then you take a 
small bottle of essence of peppermint 
and pour it into the drain pipe. The 
essence it passes along through all the 
pipes under and inside the house, and if 
there is a leak anywhere in the pipe- 
joints for the sewer gas to escape, the 
peppermint will percolate through there 
as well, and you smell it through the 
house and know there is a leak. 
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And the smell of the peppermint is so 
powerful that if you burst a bottle of it 
by accident it will clear a room out 
quicker than a mad dog could, it’s that 
overcoming. I have heard some go so 
far as to say that of the two they pre- 
ferred the sewer gas for choice. But 
howsoever that may be, I don’t know 
nothing that smells worse in so small a 
space, unless it’s smoke-rockets that they 
let off in the drains when the peppermint 
don’t smell strong enough. 

When you start a smoke-rocket, it’s 
like as if a bone-yard was on fire and 
someone was trying to smother it out 
with soot and Brunswick black, and 
wasn’t able to. A bottle of smoke- 
mixture has got to be handled as care- 
fully and circumspectly as if it was 
dynamite, for fear it should go off. 

Mr. Trapley he always ’ministered it 
himself when he tested the drains, ‘cause 
if it went off in a room it would be apt 
to act worse than a main sewer would, 
and give everyone splitting headaches for 
the rest of the day. So he alwayscarried 
a bottle or two in his pocket ready in 
case of a ’mergency, and maybe a bottle 
or two of peppermint as well. But no 
matter how careful he might be in 
handling them, he always smelt more 
or less like a sweet-stuff shop, except, 
perhaps, when the smoke-rocket ‘domi- 
nated, and then, maybe, you’d think you 
were walking behind a sweep. 

You were never sure any day how he’d 
turn out, ‘cause sometimes the two 
mixtures they’d get blended together in 
equal proportions, so you couldn’t tell 
for certain if it was lozenges or a chimley 
on fire. 

One day when we were testing the 
drains for Mr. Clarkson, an old bachelor 
that lived by himself down Camberwell 
way, Mr. Trapley he used up all the 
stock of peppermint he carried about 
with him, and ran out of smoke as well ; 
and being in honour bound to find out 
something wrong with the drains before 
he’d done with them, he sent his young 
man from the office back to the shop for 
a fresh supply, and cautioned him about 
not breaking the bottles coming back. 
And the young man he went and got the 
mixtures and put them into his coat-tail 
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pocket all unthinking-like ; and when he 
got into the train which he’d been hurry- 
ing to catch, he sat down on the top of 
them, and before you could have said 
“Shoo!” he’d been and bursted up four 
peppermints, started a box of matches 
and two rockets going, and let their 
contents out among the crowd. 

He said afterwards it was like as if the 
earth itself was opening up beneath 
them and casting up all the dead things 
that were ever buried in it since the 
flood. It was the stiflingest atmosphere 
on record, and smothered him and every- 
one else in the carriage, and made them 
unsensible ; all except an inspector of 
nuisances; and it got so permiscus for 
him in the end that he couldn’t hold out 
any longer and was ’bliged to pull the 
danger cord and stop the train. 

When they opened the doors and got 
some fresh air into the carriage the pas- 
sengers they began to revive, and when 
at last they found who it was that done 
it all, weren’t they just screaming mad. 
They called the young man an infernal 
machine, and a gallipot that was only 
fit to be fired out of a Chinese junk ; and 
then they put him out on the line to walk 
the rest of the journey on foot, and he 
done it, too, with a crowd following him 
right up to Mr. Clarkson’s house, where 
we were waiting for him. 

As soon as he came in through the front 
door, Mr. Trapley, in a moment, took in the 
whole of the situation and as much smoke 
as he could hold without ’sphixiating ; 
and so we all did. Then, before he 
could turn the young man out into the 
street again, Old Clarkson he appeared 
to get scent of it, too, so to speak ; for 
he came out of his study and called down 
into the kitchen to know what it was that 
they were burning again, and if they 
took his establishment for a private 
dwelling-house, or a crematory; and 
when the cook she said she wasn’t burn- 
ing nothing at all he flew into an awful 
passion and yelled out : 

“What! Nothing! Call that plague 
nothing, do you? Put it out, I say; take 
it off this instant, and in future mind you 
bury such things, if the dust won't take 
them. Just you smother that corpse up 
this moment, or by the living Jingo I'll 
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fetch the brigade in to play on it. 
Nothing, indeed! So is a glue and 
varnish factory nothing.” And then he 
came up to where we were trying to 
bundle Mr. Trapley’s young man out, 
and he shared in with our atmosphere, so 
to speak, and nearly fell down in a fit. 

Then Mr. Trapley, as soon as he got 
his young man out and shut the door on 
him, winked at me and Jim, and told 
Mr. Clarkson it was the drains and that 
it was a good job that he’d been called 
in to test them or he and his servants 
might have been all poisoned in their 
beds. 

“Drains!” the old man screamed, 
jumping about the passage with his 
handkerchief to his nose. “ My drains 
act like that? ‘Take them away this 
minute. Out with them at once. Up- 
root the whole miserable system and 
dump them into the river. I'll do with- 
out them. Not another drain for me. 
I'll pass the rest of my life over a cesspool 
sooner than spend another day with a 
drain like this. Jee-hos-a-phat what a 
resurrection!” and he went out into the 
back garden to find some fresh air. 

Well, I’ll allow it was just a leetle bit 
too sultry even for me and Jim and Mr. 
Trapley, that were used to it, and had 
got seasoned, so to speak; but all the 
same we carried out Mr. Clarkson’s orders 
and took up all the drains there were, and 
all the waste and rain pipes as well. And 
then Mr. Trapley he saw his opportunity 
and introduced “ Trapley’s Patent Inter- 
cepting Gully-Syphon and Sewer-gas 
Eradicator,” that worked so certain, he 
said, that where it was used the whole 
house smelled of new-mowed hay, it was 
that healthy. And Mr. Clarkson he 
"dopted it; and he ’dopted “ Trapley’s 
Patent Automatic Water Waste Pre- 
ventor,” that gives you only a supply 
when you actually want it, and can’t be 
left on if you tried to. 

“ Trapley’s Self-restraining Simplex Ball 
Valve” next took his fancy, after what 
Mr. Trapley said about it, and he ’dopted 
that too. Then Mr. Trapley he explained 
to Mr. Clarkson how his ventilation was 
out of gear, and was drawing the sewer 
gas into the house instead of pumping it 
out and bringing fresh air in, the same 
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as “ Trapley’s Imperial Extractor ” would 
have done. And Mr. Clarkson he said, 
“Hang such a system of ventilation 
anyway! Reverse the order of things 
at once and let me have some oxygen. 
I feel like a fly under an exhauster ever 
since you spoke about it.” So Mr. 
Trapley he reversed it; and then when 
he had done that he showed Mr. Clarkson 
where his roof wanted re-leading, and 
done that too, and a lot more besides. 

He done all he could do except to pull 
the house down and build it up again. 
For his motto was “‘ Thorough”; and 
he printed “ Thorough” on all his bill- 
heads to show, so Jim said, that he never 
left anything out of them if he could help 
it. 

It was the biggest job I ever recollect 
Mr. Trapley doing all the time I knew 
him, steing what a small beginning there 
was to it; though at the same time it 
was the most misfortunate so far as 
getting paid for it went. 

You see it was like this. Being called 
away to another job before he’d quite 
finished measuring up what he’d done 
for Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Trapley he was 
’bliged to send another of his young men 
down to complete it, as was a stranger 
and didn’t know the district. And when 
he’d measured it up and come back and 
handed in his sizes and quantities, Mr. 
Trapley, he says: 

“What! 86,437 superficial feet of 8 lb. 
lead roofing. Why, dash my reputation, 
you been and got the wrong house. 
You’ve measured up the Presb’terian 
chapel,next door; that’s what you’ve been 
and done. Dear, dear, dear! how very 
careless of you, Mr. Wilkins. Whatever 
could you have been thinking about to 
do such a thing? There! blest if I 
have n’t been and included it in the ’count 
myself quite unconscious-like. Never 
mind, I can’t bother to take it out now, 
and seeing that he is both landlord and 
tenant together, there will be no trouble 
about getting his money if so be he does 
happen to knock the re-leading out.” 
But Mr. Trapley he reckoned without 
his client this time. 

When the ’count was finished it filled 
up the whole of eight pages of foolscap, 
and included nearly four months’ work 
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and everything that we ever took to the 
house or brought back out of it. And 
when Mr. Clarksoa read it through to 
the end and saw what the total was, he 
went straight up to the cistern at the top 
of the house and got into it and drowned 
hisself. 

Mr. Trapley he never got so much as 
his prime cost out of that job, on account 
of the whole of the profits and a lot more 
besides going to pay Mr. Grippsfor getting 
part of the ’count settled by the next-of- 
kin, that was a plumber himself and 
knowed a sanat’ry ’count when he see it. 


VI. 
OF SANAT’RY ENGINEERS AND CLIENTS. 


IM said the difference between a 
sanat’ry engineer and a plumber 
was this: The first gets the job and 

then hands it over to t’other to spread it 
out and leave it so that it’s got to come 
back first hand again. He said, when 
the public learned sufficient of plumbing 
to see that the work was done properly 
for them, then they could manage to get 
along without sanat’ry engineers at all ; 
but until that time come they’d have to 
keep on putting up with sanat’ry ’counts. 
It was not a bit of use, he said, their 
looking to diplomas and c’tificates, and 
such like, to help them out of it, for it 
only made things worse by giving the 
other parties a securer licence to rob 
them. 

Of course, there was some sanat’ry 
engineers that could be trusted to advise 
a client properly, and act honest as far 
as prices went—their names were sufli- 
cient guarantee for that—but they was 
few and far between; for the majority 
of them didn’t stay in a place very long, 
not if the plumbers could help it, and 
busted up through want of custom, or 
else, in despair of ever earning a honest 
living, took to worse ways than the 
generality of them mostly do who start 
a bit crooked at first. I recollect one 


party that set up opposition to us in the 
same street that we lived in, and worked 
it on the straightforward line for neaily a 
year ; but he gradually lost all the trade 
he had, through not keeping in with 
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the {builders and vestry 
andsettrer, and trying 
to do his work at a 
regular scale of prices ; 
and in the end he was 
’bliged to sell up the 
whole of his stock and 
clear out of the neigh- 
bourhood. I was very 
sorry for him ‘cause 
Jim heard afterwards 
he went from bad to 
worse, and at last took 
to the lit’rary business 
and became a editor, 
or something, and died 
miserable. Mr. Trapley 
he said it served him 
right for trying to take 
the bread out of an 
Englishman’s mouth, 
and if he could have 
his way he’d like to 
serve the Stores the 
same. 

I learned a lot more 
besides from Jim about 
how sanat’ry work was 
done. He and my father 
worked mates together 
for Mr. Trapley long 
before I was born, so 
that what he didn't 
know about plumbing 
wasn’t worth the trouble of learning. 
Not that my mate had much of a head 
for figures and ‘counts in general, but 
he was about the best hand for lumping 
it I ever see, and that suited Mr. Trapley 
down to the very ground. 

From what I could see and judge of 
the business myself, I thought if sanat’ry 
engineers were done away with altogether 
the clients would get on just the same 
with the plumber, who generally knowed 
more about it and could do the work 
first-handed without t’other one’s profits 
being piled on the top of it. Only he'd 
have to dress better and learn to talk 
more grammaticuller; for so long as a 
client prefers doing business with him 
that’s got the shiniest top hat and the 
biggest jaw, he'll always go to the 
sanat’ry engineer first. 

1 thought to tell Jim this, too, but I 





Jim could adapt himself to almost any society. 


remembered on a sudden what he said at 
Mr. Rockmount's about the horse kicking, 
and stopped myself just in time. 

The best friend Mr. Trapley ever had 
for putting him in the way of a job was 
Mr. Hillyard, the builder. They worked 
it for each other’s benefit in a way it 
was quite brotherly-like to see, and were 
as niggly as a pair of lawyers over any 
bad work that was tried to be put on to 
them. Eels wasn’t in it with them for 
slipperyness. Why, I’ve known them 
when a job was likely to be disputed, to 
include each other’s work on both ’counts, 
so as to land the client both ways, if so 
be either of them had to give in. This 
mayn’t be grammer, p’raps, but it’s 
gospel. 

It wasn’t to be expected, of course, 
that all Mr. Trapley’s clients were so easy 
to please as the ones I’ve ‘numerated. 
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Not by a long sight they wasn't. We 
had several to work for that were well 
known to the trade for the way they had 
of looking on during a job, booking the 
time in and out of the house, and 
making themselves a perfect nuisance in 
general. 

They were mostly old parties that 
didn’t hold with the British working-man 
nohow, or married couples that were 
poor once and got rich on a sudden, and 
knew a sight too much to suit Mr. 
Trapley and Jim. But we were bound 
to work for them for all they was 
“scorchers,” as Jim called them, ‘cause 
it wouldn’t have paid Mr. Trapley to 
have refused their custom, or piled it on 
afterwards, for fear they’d have shown 
him up in the newspapers more than he’d 
have cared for p’rhaps. I’ve known him 
many a time tu carry out orders almost 
below cost, owing to their fussy and 
interfering ways, though, of course, he'd 
have to take it out of the next client that 
came along, provided he was the right 
sort and*wasn’t particular to a shade. 

I tell you it required a considerable 
deal of judgment to know just how to 
take a customer. One day, p’rhaps, we'd 
have to do with a party that was free and 
easy and jolly, and time and materials 
no object ; and maybe the next he’d turn 
out a board-wager, and not a sup in the 
house. Other times we'd drop on a pious 
one that was ready in a minute to 
*‘monstrate with Jim every time he 
trapped his fingers and let out over it. 
We never knew for certain how they'd 
turn out. 

The boozy ones was what Jim liked 
best: old parties with heaps of money 
that were drinking themselves slow to 
death, and that no one cared to ’sociate 
with. Jim he was just their mark to a 
T. He wasn’t proud a bit, and accom- 
modated himself to circumstances as if 
to the manner born. He’d sit up with 
them until furthernotice, drinking whisky- 
and-soda and sherry wine and beer, and 
smoking real Havannah cigars. He was 
an all-round man, was my mate, and 
could ‘dapt himself almost to any society. 
And if that old party felt like going 
round and seeing a bit of town life, Jim 
he wasn’t backwards at doing the 


honours, and would stick to him all 
through a regular howler, till they were 
locked up together for the night ready 
for bailing out in the morning. But Jim 
he only looked on it as a lovely picnic, 
he said; and Mr. Trapley he charged it 
all up on the ’count, “ Plumber’s time at 
house taking down particulars.” 


VII. 


HOW JERRY BUILDINGS ARE SLUNG TOGETHER. 
WHAT MR. SYMCOX THOUGHT OF 
UNDERSHOTT TERRACE. 


HE most of Mr. Trapley’s trade laid 
out among the suburbs, where the 
new villas were being run up and 

occupied so quick that the bricks and 
mortar could hardly be got together 
quick enough to suit the incoming 
tenants. Jim said the higher the taxes 
got in London the more the people 
couldn’t afford to keep a house all to 
themselves, except they took one of the 
new villas and let half of it out to 
another party that was in the same boat 
as themselves. 

Of course, the work we done in these 
houses was very different in quality to 
what we done for our ordinary clients. 
You see, the building contract got let 
and sublet and cut down so in price, 
that there was little time for pains over 
it, and it was just a scramble to get the 
walls and fittings together for the 
money, and to cover up all short-comings 
before the District Surveyor came nosing 
along and interfering. So we run in the 
gas and water services just anyhow, 
seeing that we were all in the same 
family, so to speak, and whacked the 
drain pipes down on to the virgin soil 
instead of concrete; and when the first 
settlement came they'd all sag down at 
the joints and let the sewage out into 
the foundations, and we had the extra 
job from the new tenant, or the landlord, 
of unstopping them and afterwards lay- 
ing them all over again properly. 

You see, what Mr. Trapley thought of 
wasn’t what he made out of it first cost 
so much as what he got from the after- 
work that had to be done; and it was a 
sight for sore eyes to see him when the 
tenant called him in and carried on about 
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the jerry builders and the whole of the 
architectural gang that had to do with 
the building of his house. Mr. Trapley 
he was injured innocence itself, and sided 
with the tenant in all that he said, and, 
of course, he never let on that he was the 
one that done the drains. Oh,no! He 
was an Englishman, so he said, whose 
motto was fair value for fair work done, 
and he hinted about the local iron- 
mongers that were trying hard to take 
the work out of the sanat’ry engineers’ 
hands, as were only tinkers after all. 
Jim was shocked, too, worse than Mr. 
Trapley, and seeing that his master only 
employed temporary jobbers for the 
jetry-work, and us for the second-hand 
work, we wasn’t known in the neighbour- 
hood and got the credit for what was 
done last. 

With this class of house there was 
always some patching up work to do, to 
keep us busy when the regular trade fell 
off ; and seeing that the drains from one 
house was mixed up with those on the 
other side, you couldn’t very well put 
the sanat’ry system of one house right 
without setting the other ones wrong; 
and that draw'd us along from one to the 
other until it cost as much in repairs as 
would have paid for pulling down the 
whole street and building it up again 
properly. 

Undershott Terrace was the shoddiest 
lot of houses in that respect that I ever 
worked in. There wasn’t one of them 
I'd have lived in if I was paid to, knowing 
how they were slung together and how 
the drains were put in. Mr. Symcox he 
told Jim there wasn’t a house in the 
terrace that could stand alone by itself if 
the others were taken away from it, and 
if you were to pull one down the others 
would follow it one after the other just 
like a row of dominoes. But then Mr. 
Symcox he was an interested party, seeing 
he lived in one of them himself, and apt 
to look at them through the glandered 
eyes of prejudice. 

Mr. Symcox he was in the lit’rary 
business, and knew enough of the building 
and decorating system to have made it 
uncomfortable for the whole of us if he’d 
a mind to do it, and Mr. Trapley he told 
Jim to keep in with him all he could, 


and not to charge him more than was 
safe when he done anything for him, 
‘cause he said he was poor, and might 
p’thaps have his revenge on him by giving 
hima blast in one of the papers that 
might send him up sky high. And Jim 
he said he’d watch it for him. 

For all that it was ’stonishing how 
these houses always kept full. When one 
tenant found out how things were and 
left on a sudden, the “To let” bill 
wouldn’t be up a week afore it was down 
and another tenant in, and maybe 
knocking his head against the walls for 
having been and signed for three years 
before he knew what the underground 
part of the villa was like. 

Mr. Symcox he knowed us every inch, 
and we knowed him, and at times let out 
more to him over a glass than p’rhaps 
Mr. Trapley would have cared to hear of. 
Butthen we trusted to him and he neverlet 
on that what he got to know was learned 
from us. And he showed us a paper 
that he’d been and wrote about what 
happened in .Undershott Terrace once, 
and asked me and Jim’s ‘pinion about 
having it printed in the newspapers. 
And Jim he said it was all right enough, 
except that dry wipe about the plumber, 
which looked a little bit too prejudiced 
to his way of thinking. But Mr. Symcox 
he wouldn’t alter it nohow, ‘cause he 
said it was always that way with plum- 
bers ; and so Jim, when he see it was no 
good holding out against him, said, “ All 
right, let it rip at that.” 

So Mr. Symcox he sent it to the news- 
paper people as he worked for, and they 
printed it; and I took the paper home 
and read it out aloud to Jim’s wife and 
Mary, and they didn’t like it, ‘cause they 
said it ended so miserable. 

But I've put it in here along of my 
other recollections, seeing as it’s all about 
houses, and speaks for itself, more or less, 
without my adding any profan’t’ry notes 
to explain it. 


VIII. 
“STORY OF THE EMPTY HOUSE.” 


O an impressionable observer, with 
the attendant habit of investing 
the inanimate with an imaginary 

history almost human in its individuality, 
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there can be few subjects of greater 
interest for the indulgence of his peculiar 
fancies than the empty house with an 
unbroken record of emptiness. 

That certain houses, and, for the matter 
of that, apartments, should by tum 
Lecome occupied and vacated—in some 
instances a greater number of times than 
would appear to beat all consistent with 
the popular notion of “ settling down ”"— 
is a simple law of domestic nature not 
to be greatly wondered at, and is usually 
the outcome of an ambition for more 
commodious premises, a climax to family 
dissensions, or, as is very often the case, 
a bad landlord and worse drains. But, 
on the other hand, it is difficult to under- 
stand why another class of house, the 
highly respectable house, the house to all 
intents and purposes the house of all 
others to attract and keep a tenant, 
should remain for so long a time unlet. 

Another class of empty house, and one 
of which I propose to treat more fully, 
is that which, by its general air of 
shabby-gentility, presents an outward 
appearance so hopelessly unattractive as 
to scare away at first sight any but the 
most cheerfui and easy-going of house- 
hunters. Such a one is situated in the 
terrace of Undershott, and within the 
visual range of the bulk of the inhabitants 
that dwell on either side of its toboggan- 
like slopes. 

In construction its style of architecture 
dates from a period that had nothing in 
common with the bright combination of 
red brick and stained glass that adjoins 
it on either side. On the contrary, it is 
depressing to a degree. Over an area 
and basement like a donjon-keep are 
two floors of a kind that suggest wood- 
cut prints for appalling tragedies, and an 
attic which, if untenanted by a family 
ghost, must owe its exemption entirely 
to the fact of that shade having declined, 
upon any consideration, to walk it singly, 
so dismally lowering to the spirit is the 
effect produced by the stuccoed gloom of 
its surroundings. 

A precipitate flight of well-worn steps 
leads up to the front entrance, on either 
side of which are stone columns of 
sufficient massiveness to support a Baby- 
lonian temple, but whose present function 


it is to sustain a balcony whose destiny 
in turn, it would be hard to imagine ; 
for, in order to take the air upon it, a 
man would either have to use a ladder 
from below or jump down from the 
attic window above. ‘The folding doors 
between the front and back parlours 
when open—which is their normal con- 
dition—admit of an uninterrupted view 
from the street of the conservatory, and, 
through the conservatory, of the back 
garden wall and its sickly growth of 
creeper beyond. 

In the three windows of the bay are 
the usual bills drawing attention to the 
wonderfully accommodating properties 
of Prospect House (to wit, the damp- 
soaked mausoleum under consideration), 
and the houseless ones are urged to 
inquire for particulars of Mr. Smith next 
door, who is never in, or of the owner, 
Mr. Jones, of Coke Chambers, Lincoln’s 
Inn, who is seldom out. 

Such is Prospect House—at least, in so 
far as the house itself is concerned; and 
if a prospect in the ordinary acceptance 
of the word is “ an object of view,” then 
I regret to have to confess that the only 
object this house can, by the greatest 
licence, be supposed to command, is the 
plumber’s shop over the way or the tool- 
house in the garden at the back. Any 
other vistas it may have enjoyed in its 
palmier days have long since been either 
boarded up or bricked in. 

All day long, and far into the evening, 
the noise of children at play comes from 
the direction of the empty house, as they 
clatter up its steps and slide, switchback 
fashion, down the dwarf walls protecting 
its sides, or play at being pirates and 
wild Indians in the area and coal cellar 
beneath. This predilection on their part 
for the society of the empty house—as, 
indeed, is the case with all children for 
every empty house—has borne fruit, 
inasmuch as its windows are seldom able 
to retain a whole pane of glass for two 
consecutive days; and notwithstanding 
that printéd notices appear, threatening 
the direst consequences in the event of 
the offender being caught in the act, the 
area continues to serve as an open vault 
for domestic animals deceased, and a 
general receptacle for bricks, odd shoes, 
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sardine tins, and every other conceivable 
object which a child might naturally be 
supposed to derive pleasure from dropping 
into its depths. Latterly the owner has 
failed altogether to keep pace with these 
ravages, and beyond the occasional 
application of a coat of the thinnest 
paint and 
the appear- 
ance of a 
new pane 
of transient 
existence, 
he, out of 
sheer dis- 
gust at his 
own bar- 
gain, is con- 
tent to leave 
the empty 
house to its 
fate, or, in 
his way of 
putting it, 
to remain 
for ever as 
empty as on 
the day it 
was built. 
Strange 
to relate, 
in spite of 
the before- 
mentioned 
disqualifi- 
cations, 
Prospect 
House has 
had its ten- 
ants in its 
time; and 
that within 
the memory 
of most of 
the existing 
neighbours. 
I remember 
the circumstances of their advent dis- 
tinctly. It was during one bright after- 
noon in the early part of Spring; and as 
they passed up the terrace and stopped to 
read the bills in the window, we saw 
that they were a young married couple, 
whom—to judge by the way he helped 
her over the puddles and stooped to pick 





The empty house. 


up her handkerchief—we felt justified in 
concluding were not yet out of tbeir 
honeymoon period. 

By what can only be termed a strange 
mischance, the house had not long before 
undergone what is locally known as a 
“ doing up,” and just then presented an 
a p pearance 
so glaring 
and disre- 
putable in 
its insuffi- 
cient coat 
of many 
colours that 
none but a 
young cou- 
ple,anewly- 
married 
couple, and, 
in short, a 
couple full 
of love, 
hope, con- 
fidence in 
the future, 
and with 
visions of 
lucrative 
“lettings” 
blinding 
them to all 
possible 
contingen- 
cies, would 
have be- 
stowed any 
notice at 
all upon 
this sarco- 
phagus of a 
tenement, 
standing 
self-con- 
fessed in all 
its funereal 
gaudiness, 
Had they been able to look into the near 
future, and foresee that which it needed 
no special gift of prophecy on our part 
to foretell, the empty house would in all 
probability have maintained its vacuous 
existence undisturbed, and this paper 
might never have seen the light. But 
as we all at some period in our lives 
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stumble upon an evil genius to be con- 
tended with, so it came to pass that the 
genius of the young couple turned up 
that afternoon and confronted them in 
the dual form of Messrs. Jones and Smith. 

On their inquiring next door as directed 
by the notice-board, Mr. Smith, to the 
unmitigated astonishment of the obser- 
vant terrace, was seen, not only to be in, 
but to be attended by no less an autho- 
rity on letting than the owner of the 
empty house himself ; and with an alac- 
rity that should, in itself, have inspired 
distrust, these two worthies were seen by 
the now breathless terrace to conduct 
their visitors into Prospect House, 
through the windows of which we could 
follow them from floor to floor and watch 
them as—judging by their gestures—they 
expatiated on the advantages of that 
particular house over any other in the 
terrace, or for the matter of that in the 
parish itself. We could see them listen- 
ing in turn, with a sympathetic interest 
almost parental in its solicitude, to the 
apparently delighted young couple as 
they unfolded their little plans for sub- 
letting the rooms as unfurnished apart- 
ments; but we noticed also that care 
was taken to avoid any disposition to 
loiter in passing from room to room, as 
being calculated to show up structural 
defects and internal deficiencies in the 
matter of accommodation. 

When, again, they stood at the front 
door, it was easy enough to gather from 
their appearance that a bargain had 
already been made. There were Smith 
and Jones, diffident, sympathetic, and 
more parental than ever, and the young 
couple blushing, self-conscious to a 
degree, and glowing all over with a 
delicious sense of future responsibilities. 
And so we continued to watch them as 
they shook hands all round at parting ; 
the landlord and his agent retiring into 
the empty house, where, through the 
parlour window, we could see them 
doubled up in an agony of suppressed 
laughter ; and the young couple, treading 
the very air in their supreme delight at 
their good fortune, as arm in arm to- 
gether they turned the corner at the 
bottom of the terrace and passed from 
our view. 
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On the following day the “ To Let” 
bill of Prospect House was taken out, 
and simultaneously the new tenants were 
taken in—for three years. 


IX. 


““STORY OF THE EMPTY HOUSE ”— 
CONTINUED. 


ha order that the young couple might 
be “let down” as gently as possible, 
and accustomed by gradation to the 
manifest discomforts of their new home, 
their landlord, with a burst of generosity, 
positively without a parallel in the his- 
tory of the empty house, had subjected 
that domicile to another and thorough 
“doing up” process, with the additional 
extravagance of a load of gravel for the 
garden at the back, and for the front 
window a venetian blind that had been 
adapted from another empty house, 
and resented the transfer by persisting 
in coming down  corner-wise like 
a gigantic fan, or suddenly (when the 
inmates were looking out) like a guillo- 
tine. 

The services of our old friend the 
whitewash man had also been requisi- 
tioned to some purpose, if we might judge 
by his speckled appearance when he 
emerged from the empty house, and the 
improved look imparted to the ceilings 
and walls of the latter as viewed after- 
wards from the outside. The plumber 
had likewise been in tosee to something, 
though the exact nature of the ailment 
never transpired, owing to the absence 
of his mate, who had gone to the wrong 
address with the tools. Conjointly also 
with the arrival of the paperhanger and 
the gas-fitter came the plasterer, and with 
him the plasterer’s labourer. And when 
these and sundry other trades had ac- 
complished their several missions, I am 
bound to confess that the empty house 
began to assume an aspect several degrees 
less lugubrious than it had ever done 
before or since. So, at least, thought 
the terrace, and so must have thought 
the young couple, when, on the afternoon 
of that memorable day that was to see 
them installed within its gloomy pre- 
cincts, a diminutive box van, looking un- 
commonly like a “ black Maria,” followed 
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closely by the young couple themselves, 
on foot, was driven into the terrace and 
up its precipitate slopes in the direction 
of the empty house. 

With the appearance of this van and 
its limited freight, it began to be argued 
(not without some show of reason) that 
the goods and chattels of the young 
couple were in point of quantity—let the 
quality be what it may- 
utterly out of proportion 
to the size of the building 
it was presumed they were 
about to furnish. This 
being in itself an anomaly 
of exceeding great interest 
to a certain portion of the 
female inhabitants of the 
terrace, it was only natural 
that they should have pro- 
ceeded with despatch to 
take up positions favour- 
ably disposed for a critical 
inspection of the goods as 
they were unloaded and 
taken into the house. 

Then followed the usual 
and familiar incidents of a 
“moving in.” The pulling 
up and backing down at 
the wrong houses, the 
incessant running up and 
down steps; the disin- 
terested comments of the 
crowd outside as the 
broken-down settee, of 
which the owner is heartily 
ashamed, is left standing 
limp and halting in the 
roadway exposed to the 
fierce light of day; the 
perspiring squad of mus- 
cular porters staggering 
about under heavy loads 
and heavier profanity 
chests of drawers packed 
with kitchen utensils; 
kitchen utensils filled with 
drawing-room breakables ; 
hip baths stuffed with 
literature and groceries; 
and, in short, a general 
sense of topsy-turveydom, 
dust, and uproar, while this 
endless stream of every 
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possible combination of opposites is 
being brought forth from a van, whose 
capacities, like those of a conjuror’s 
hat, seem to be without any reasonable 
limit. 

As all things, however, must have an 
end, it was not to be supposed that the 
young couple’s van would constitute 
itself an exception to this or any other 
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Every morning Mrs Tatterling would see him to the 
door on his departure for the City. 
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law of natural philosophy ; when, there- 
fore, it had delivered up the whole of its 
contents, and when the last wisp of straw 
and fragment of matting had been swept 
into the street, it took itself off, and left 
the young couple—whose name we were 
informed was Tatterling—to the business 
of imparting some degree of order to the 
chaotic heap of furniture that obstructed 
the doorways and passages. And when 
it is considered that Mr. Tatterling could 
not by any means have been described 
as a powerfully-built man, and that his 
wife was decidedly delicate, the task 
before them seemed, to say the least of 
it, a hopeless one. Right loyally, how- 
ever, was it undertaken and accomplished, 
and that without any extraneous aid 
whatever, beyond the occasional loan of 
Mr. Smith’s step-ladder, or a temporary 
advance on the part of Judson of his 
tack-hammer and screwdriver. 

The first Sunday morning, therefore, 
after their arrival, saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Tatterling comfortably settled down in 
the lower portion of the house, which, 
though no longer an empty one, was 
still in a position to keep up a sort of 
claim to that denomination by virtue of 
sundry cards in the upper windows 
calling attention to the fact that the 
rooms on the second and third floors 
were to be let unfurnished, likewise 
denoting to the feminine critics before 
mentioned that in their surmises as to 
the financial status of the young couple 
they were not a hundred guesses away 
from the truth. 

For the first few months everything 
appeared to go as merrily as the pro- 
verbial marriage bell. Mr. Tatterling, 
who, it leaked out, was a clerk in the 
City, would go to his office in the morn- 
ing and return to his home in the evening 
with the clock-work regularity of—a 
City clerk, in fact; and Mrs. Tatterling, 
who was the most lovable little creature 
imaginable—bless her sweet memory !— 
would see him to the door on his 
departure, and in the evening take upa 
position at the bay window, the better 
to catch the first glimpse of his returning 
figure as it rounded the corner at the 
bottom of the terrace. Then it would 
have done your heart good to have seen 


her dart away in eager haste to meet 
him at the door, to bid him welcome— 
receiving his hat, and bag, and umbrella 
into custody, and afterwards ushering 
him into the cosiest of little parlours, 
wherein glimpses could be seen at times 
of the snowiest of cloths, set out with as 
tantalising an array of tea-things as ever 
greeted the eyes of a hungry man, let 
alone a City clerk; all of which un- 
mistakable tokens of affection Mr. Tatter- 
ling—who was of a melancholy disposi- 
tion—acknowledged with an undemon- 
strative though very palpable air of the 
deepest gratification. 

There was one drawback, however— 
only one, but that sufficient in itself to 
cause them the gravest uneasiness, directly 
affecting as it did the very purpose of 
their being in Prospect House at all. 

The Tatterlings had not let. 

The rooms on the second and third 
floors, with the inherited gloom of their 
parent whole, seemed destined to remain 
forever empty. True, people in search 
of apartments, and attracted by the 
cards in the windows, had called, seen 
them, and been profuse in their promises 
to come back the very next day and 
decide, so charmed were they at the 
general adaptability of the rooms. But 
they had never returned. And is it for 
us to condemn their hypocrisy, or to 
reproach them for their bad faith ? Could 
any man or woman with a particle of 
kindliness in their nature have said or 
promised otherwise, with those large 
eager eyes fixed upon them, and the 
colour going and coming in those deli- 
cate young cheeks as the listener, already 
in anticipation, was imparting the joyful 
tidings to her husband on his arrival 
home? 

As a matter of notorious fact, the 
rooms were unlettable in the extreme. 
In the language of the book world, they 
were not of a nature to “go down” 
with a cultured and discriminating public. 

With the approach of winter, and the 
cold, dreary days of fog and mire, the 
house again began to relapse into its 
normal state of gloom and _ settled 
melancholia, absorbing every soot-laden 
humour that approached its doors with a 
morbid affinity to the dismal that had a 
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depressing effect upon the entire terrace. 
Matters, also, were not going so well 
with the young couple as the more 
charitably disposed residents of Under- 
shott Terrace could have wished. It 
was noted, for instance, that the servant 
had left, and that the drudgery of the 
house had fallen entirely upon shoulders 
ill-fitted to bear them. Mr. Tatterling, 
likewise, was observed to go to his office 
later and return home earlier than the 
exigencies of a robust business would 
appear to warrant. These and divers 
other signs of a more rigorous domestic 
economy gave rise to ominous rumours 
about “half time” and its corresponding 
“half pay.” Finally, when he ceased 
going altogether, or went and returned 
at intervals utterly out of keeping 
with City ways, the ugly fact that 
Mr. Tatterling had “got the sack” 
arose and became too palpable to be 
blinked. 

After this, affairs went rapidly from 
bad to worse. Mr. Tatterling had joined 
the ranks of intelligent poverty. Cast 
from the revolving wheel of toiling life 
by foreign competition and over-demand, 
he had tramped the cold, bleak streets 
by day and by night in the feverish, 
heart-breaking search for work — for 
bread. Weak and ill from want and 
worry, he had been out in all weathers 
and at all times; a poor helpless waif, 
repulsed with contumely here, put off 
with insincerity there, and jostled at 
every turn by the labourer, illiterate but 
skilled, and comparatively affluent in his 
humble poverty beside this City clerk 
with his enforced gentility ; and, above 
all, with that big house upon his hands 
for three years. 

In their troubles they had not been 
without the sympathies of the terrace. 
Parcels and hampers had repeatedly been 
delivered at their doors; but under pre- 
tences so outrageously transparent that 
the charitable motives under which they 
had been forwarded had been at once 
seen through, and in every instance were 
the gifts firmly, though gently, declined. 

By-and-bye, when sickness had con- 
fined him to the house, and when the 
advent of a doctor became a matter of 
urgent necessity, Mrs. Tatterling had been 
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seen, under cover of the dark winter 
evenings, to depart with parcels whose 
suggestiveness of bulk was but ill con- 
cealed beneath the scanty shawl, and to 
return shortly afterwards without them; 
whereat the Terrace in their sympathy 
had sighed and looked the other way. 

The fortunes of the Tatterlings were 
manifestly at their lowest ebb. 

Yet not once throughout her trial had 
the young wife been known to utter a 
single word of complaint, or to chafe 
under the conditions of their three years’ 
bargain. Cheerful and sanguine as ever, 
she had never failed to see him off as 
heretofore on his daily search for work, 
or omitted to greet him from her old 
position at the bay window, smiling and 
nodding down at him so encouragingly 
as he fagged wearily up the steep terrace. 
And when his outgoings and incomings 
had ceased through illness, had she not 
pinched and scraped, and denied herself 
the ordinary necessaries of life in order 
that she might have the more for him. 
He never knew it—we did. 

Following on the repeated visits of 
Jones, of Coke Chambers—whose pater- 
nal sympathies had diminished in pro- 
portion as the rent became overdue— 
came her turn to go out and battle for 
bare existence with a world whose 
indifference or callousness had reduced 
her husband to a mere wreck. With the 
covert assistance of a few good-hearted 
neighbours she had been put in the way 
of a little out-door needlework at a 
local draper’s establishment, and worn 
out though she was with prolonged care 
and suppressed anxiety, had struggled 
gamely on for quite a long while. But 
with the continued illness of her husband, 
the importunities of their landlord, and 
her own increasing bodily infirmities, the 
brave spirit with its self-imposed burden 
heavier than its poor earthly shell could 
bear, drooped rapidly, hovered for a brief 
space between heaven and earth in its 
yearning towards him it was leaving 
behind, and then yielded itself up, in all 
its sweet purity, to its Divine Maker. 

There was hardly a dry eye in the 
Terrace on that grey morning in Feb- 
ruary, when the blinds of Prospect House 
were seen to be drawn, and the news 
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went forth that amidst the fierce gale 
of the preceding night the life of its 
gentle-hearted mistress had ebbed peace- 
fully away. There were unmistakable 
signs of sobbing right along the line 
when the remains, heaped over with the 
choicest flowers that Undershott money 
could buy, were deposited so tenderly— 
the very undertakers loved her—in the 
hearse outside. But when they saw him 
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months came and went, but Mr. Tatter- 
ling never returned from the funeral. 
Watch had been set upon the premises 
after dark by people interested in such 
things, but his figure had never been 
seen to enter or to leave. In course of 
time Jones, of Coke Chambers, by virtue 
of his agreement, had distrained on the 
furniture for several quarteis’ rent over- 
due, and Prospect House had again 





He was lying prone upon her grave. 


emerge from the doorway with the awful 
pallor and fixed look of one walking in 
his sleep; saw him pause for a second to 
look up in blank despair at the window 
she was never more to occupy, and 
finally creep down the steps and into 
the coach, a man without hope, bowed 
and broken, then the Terrace fairly broke 
down and cried outright. 

From that day to this we never set 
eyes on him again. Days, weeks, and 





(To be continued.) 


become an empty house—heavens, how 
empty now !—when one day (the anni- 
versary of her death) tidings came that 
Mr. Tatterling had been found. 

Under cover of the night he had scaled 
the high railings of the cemetery in 
which she‘lay, and the cold, grey light 
of an awakening day had revealed him, 
in the last stages of ragged want and 
woe unutterable, lying prone upon her 
grave, livid, motionless—dead. 











CHRIST IN FIFTH AVENUE.’ 


By CHRIS HEALY. 


HE long, wide street glittered in the 
cold sunshine this Christmas Day 
of 1906. Overhead, across a thin 

blue sky, thenorth-westerly wind scattered 
a mass of white clouds fringed with the 
sun’s golden fire—the perfect work of 
God; below, the almost perfect work of 
man was manifested in these stately 
churches and brown stone palaces, which 
rose like a double line of sandstone hills 
imprisoning the crowds of well-dressed 
men and women who surged along the 
pavement on their way to worship. It 
was a sight worthy of the greatest city 
in the western world. Yet, it seemed 
strange that, at this seasou of the year, 
when the King of Poverty is adored with 
careless, acquiescent praise, not a poor 
man or woman was in sight. Looking 
at the mass of furs, silks, satins, and 
golden ornaments passing along, one 
would have thought that it was a parade 
before entering the opera—certainly not 
before entering a church. 

A stranger might be tempted to make 
a hasty generalisation, and declare that 
this street reeks of wealth and mock 
devotion, but it is more in keeping to 
examine it by reasons which appeal to 
the mind rather than the heart. As I 
walked slowly along, pausing outside 
every church to contemplate the growing 
crowd of worshippers, it seemed less and 
less easy to believe that these people, 
clothed in soft raiment, had left the 
houses of kings to adore a Man born in 
an open stable, who, cradled in poverty, 
preached the gospel of the poor against 
the rich, and who, finally, was crucified 
by the priests and congregations of the 
rich churches for having publicly pro- 
claimed that it was easier for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle than for 
a rich man to enter heaven. His life was 
the epic protest of poverty against thesoul- 
destroying, body-destructive influence of 
riches, Yet here was a representative 
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band of the quarter of a million of men 
who own eighty per cent. of the wealth 
of this country, leaving their palaces to 
worship Him who had never owned even 
the manger in which He was born. The 
thought inevitably arises here, that when 
Christ scourged the money-changers out 
of the Temple, they had no idea of the 
ironic revenge to be taken by their 
descendants, the money-changers of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, in 
building to the manes of Him of Galilee 
these stately churches in Fifth Avenue. 
“How ironical God is!” cried Heine, 
sixty years ago. How more ironical is 
humanity! one might say to-day. 

Suddenly a tall, swarthy Italian turned 
the corner of Forty-second Street, bearing 
in his arms a great white package. He 
seemed a poor artist, and 1 wondered 
what had brought him to this street on 
Christmas Day, seeing that there was no 
one here to buy or sell his skill. Then I 
forgot him as | saw that a sharp gust of 
wind had torn away the paper round the 
package, leaving revealed the white figure 
of Christ. The face was majestic, with 
the sorrows of two thousand years, years 
past, years yet to come; the eyes shone 
with all the divine sympathy of pity; 
the mouth was tremulous with spoken 
prophecies, and unspoken fulfilments. 
Presently as | gazed the Italian vanished, 
and He stood alone in the street, unseen 
of the passing crowds, so that the ideals 
of the Best and the Worst stood face to 
face—the incarnation of Poverty and 
Suffering, surrounded by all the outward 
and visible symbols of the gospel of 
wealth. The money-changers He had 
scourged out of the Temple were worth, 
at a liberal estimate, about half-a-million 
dollars, less than half the cost of the 
foundations of any of the palatial 
churches and mansions around Him; 
and as He turned His face in wondering 
anger to contemplate the rich wor- 
shippers driving and walking along, I 
could almost see the words half-formed 
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on His lips, “Lama, Lama, sabachthani !” 
It was not God that had forsaken Him 
now—it was man. 

He moved on slowly, quietly, stopping 
now and then to note the wealthy 
multitude, white with anger as He saw 
the arrangements made to keep poverty 
from defiling the aroma ; stalwart police- 
men were shepherding beggars down the 
side-streets lest they should come between 
the wind and the nobility of the churches. 
I tried to let my eyes pierce the crust of 
furs, furbelows, and broadcloth, to see 
whether the real truth in the breast of 
Christ meant aught to these rich crowds ; 
the gap between Christ and Croesus was 
easily apparent. As a workman myself 
—I worked twelve years at manual labour 
before I began to earn my bread by 
writing—I knew how much of the wealth 
flaunted by the very rich is earned. In 
the noble, indignant words of Father 
Ducie, a devoted New York priest, “‘ these 
people imagine that by a little almsgiving 
at one season of the year they are prac- 
tising the teachings of Christ Jesus 
our Lord, although the rest of the year 
they indulge in every form of pleasure 
and luxury”—though that luxury is 
earned by overworked, under-fed men 
and women, “ by poor children, wan and 
worn, with undeveloped bodies, not 
properly nourished, and improperly and 
unjustly compensated, enslaved in 
factories, mills, and mines, turned into 
money-making machines to satiate 
luxury, while they, themselves, the pro- 
ducers of capital, are being crushed, 
mentally, morally, and _ physically, 
unprotected and undeveloped.” 

The man who knew his New York 
could easily have recognised the passing 
kings of this Republic, even though they 
bore no frankincense or myrrh in their 
hands. There were rich men here whose 
wealth would have made Solomon seem 
poor, who, after a six days’ worship of 
Mammon, had found an hour to spare to 
listen indulgently to the story of the 
white Christ ; and in awe 1 watched Him 
gaze at them with grave, terrible eyes, as 
they passed through the open doors of 
the ivy-clad churches, the majestic notes 
of an organ, played by a master-musician, 
pealing a triumphant march for their 
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conquering footsteps. And everywhere 
there was the same half-expressed note 
of satisfaction : “See, we, the kings of 
the earth, are humble not proud! We 
have come out to worship a Beggar!” 

Again I felt Christ's lips move, and 
heard the words, “ Beware of those which 
love ... the chief seats in the syna- 
gogues, and the upper places at feasts ; 
which devour widows’ houses, and for a 
pretence make long prayers: these shall 
receive greater damnation.” 

I followed from afar, and saw the 
white Figure pass into one great church 
in which He was being worshipped with 
every aid thatart can give toplay upon the 
senses. The organ was pealing softly ; 
a hundred candles gleamed on the high 
altar like yellow stars, their dim light 
being r flected in the beautiful stained- 
glass windows, the tall marble pillars, 
the rapt faces of the worshippers, among 
whom could be seen here and there a poor 
man, a poor woman, to whom this service 
was the very bread of life, made so even 
by their belief. The perfect voice of a 
tenor rose and fell as softly as the flight 
of a bird; the organ burst into divine 
harmonies—and yet the face of Christ 
seemed cold as He glanced at the feast 
of beauty and art spread before the 
people in His name. Then a chorus of 
the fresh, sweet voices of the choir-boys 
burst into the triumphal chant :— 


Adeste fideles, 

Laeti triumphantes 

Venite adoremus in Bethlehem 
Natum videte 

Regem Angelorum 

Venite adoremus, 

Venite adoremus 

Venite adovemus Dominum ! 


and for the first time the Face was illu- 
mined with a smile so tender, beautiful, 
and loving, that one could realise the 
love of children in the heart of Him who 
said, “ Suffer little children to come unto 
Me, and forbid them not; for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” The smile faded 
as the chjldren ceased, and the face was 
once more cold, calm, inscrutable as He 
looked round the church. Then the 


Figure passed unseen into the street once 
more, and again I followed. He glided 
along to the Baptist church in 46th 
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Street, and stood outside it for awhile, 
sorrowfully contemplating its ivy-clad 
magnificence. Then He walked across 
towards Third Avenue, and entered a Sal- 
vation Army barracks from which rang the 
harsh, unmusical, but sincere song, “ Fol- 
low, follow, I will follow Jesus!” 

I turned back towards Fifth Avenue, 
and paused for a moment at the corner of 
46th Street. 
My attention 
had been at- 
tracted to it 
for the first 
time when I 
read in the 
newspapers 
that John D. 
Rockefeller, 
Jr., had given 
an address to 
his Bible class 
entitled, 
“Never judge 
by appear- 
ances.” It 
gave me the 
idea, wrong- 
ful, perhaps, 
that he had 
been rummag- 
ing among his 
father's papers 
and had come 
across the 
typewritten 
statement the 
latter has pre- 
pared for his 
justification to 
the Recording 
Angel, with 
the above 
heading. I 
had _ thought 
that this would make a good one-act play 
for the “* Lambs "—New York’s famous 
Actors’ Club—John D. and the Record- 
iag Angel, with George Bernard Shaw as 
an interpreting choragus, the whole to be 
played before an audience of little devils 
dressed as oil-cans. Then, to my surprise, 
Thad seen that Dr. Charles Aked was 
preaching in this same church—a man 
the negation in thought, and word, and 
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THE REV. CHARLES FREDERIC AKED, DD. 


Late minister of Pembroke Chapel, Liverpool, who has 
accepted a “loud call” to the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York, where the Rockefellers worship. 
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deed, of all that the millionaires of 
America, or elsewhere, stand for. I had 
seen Aked, with his fierce scorn of un- 
righteousness, face, with unflinching 
bravery, a whole city mad with the mur- 
der-lust of the recent Boer war; I had heard 
him review Robert Blatchford’s “ Merrie 
England,” a well-known Socialist pam- 
phlet; and I had heard him denounce 
wealthy men 
with more 
than the fury 
of a_ street- 
corner Social- 
ist —one of 
his statements 
was that if 
rich men could 
take their 
riches with 
them when 
they died, they 
would melt. 
Que faisait-il 
dans cette 
guleve ? What 
had the Aked, 
who had made 
ideals realities 
in his adopted 
city of Liver- 
pool, in com- 
mon with 
these million- 
aire persons 
whose whole 
life had been 
a laying of 
house to house 
and field to 
field until 
there was no 
place for the 
poor between. 
It might have 
been that, in intense darkness themselves, 
they had realised the need of the occa- 
sional presence of an honest man in their 
church. For even a Rockefeller has the 
privilege to repent. 

I went to the church the following 
Sunday, and found to my further surprise 
that Dr. Aked had receiveda “call.” In 
other words, he had been offered the 
pastorate of the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
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Church, which carries with it the post of 
private chaplain to John D. Rockefeller, 
and one or two other multi-millionaires, 
at the very handsome salary of ten thou- 
sand dollars a year, with house rent and 
coals. I was too late to hear the pious 
blather of young Rockefeller, who uses 
the Bible-class of this church as a cord to 
draw the triumphal car of his vanity. 
The church itself seemed unusually 
aesthetic for men who believed in the 
Calvinistic traditions of the Baptists. 
The rich, fluted pillars, the gorgeous 
decorations, the comfortable seats, were 
utterly at variance with the plain, cold 
building in which Dr. Aked conducted 
his ministry and made his heroic record 
at Liverpool. I felt uneasy as I watched 
him enter the pulpit. The old dogmatic 
fearlessness had vanished, and there 
seemed a strange, unusual timidity in his 
manner. Thena tenor arose on his right, 
and began to sing a hymn; a soprano 
joined in with him: it seemed more like 
an operaticduet thanahymn. Evidently 
millionaires like frills on their religion. 
For a moment I thrilled as I thought 
that Aked of Liverpool was the same as 
ever, for he read this, as the lesson of the 
day :— 

“« Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves break through and steal ; 
but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves do not break through and 
steal. For where your treasure is there 
will your heart be also.” 

One can only realise the magnificent 
irony of this when Istate that there were 
at least twelve hundred million dollars 
sitting in the front row in the shape of 
the two Rockefellers, father and son. I 
am a poor man, and I suppose I always 
shall be one, but I'd cheerfully give a 
month’s pay to know the private opinion 
of the Standard Oil Company on that 
paragraph. I do not suppose I will ever 
get it, either. Surely, Isaiah had John 
D. Rockefeller in mind when he wrote 
“My hand hath found asa nest the riches 
of the people: and as one gathereth eggs 
thatare left, have I gathered all the earth.” 
Either of these texts would have made 
magnificent food for sermons. Instead, 


we had an address on the text, “* Thou 
hast prepared me a table in the midst of 
mine enemies,” clever, full of erudition— 
and meaning nothing. I had heard ser- 
mons from Dr. Aked, masterpieces of 
thought, of humour, wit, tenderness, and 
charged with so religious a spirit that 
even such an unemotional man as myself 
was impressed. I thought I would go 
again in the evening and see whether 
the atmosphere of this church had already 
debilitated his grasp of things. The 
sermon in the evening was, “ And there 
shall be no more sea”’—a rightful glorifi- 
cation of the wonder of this wonderful 
land, but tacked with a plea that the two 
nations, American and British, should be 
regarded as one; this latter trait showed 
a singular lack of knowledge of the 
American pride in its not being a branch 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. And, besides, 
it was not a sermon ; it was a lecture. 
My mind turned from the address to 
the Rockefellers. Perhaps one wrongly 
estimated the part these men had played 
in the world’s history. This fierce 
criticism of the very rich, is it not the 
attitude of weak, helpless envy towards 
bold, successful endeavour? Have they 
not the right to say, “By the strength of 
my hand | have done it, and by my 
wisdom, for I am prudent”? These men 
have ever shunned delights for hard, 
laborious days. Rockefeller, senior, once 
corded wood, carried it across his shoulder, 
and sold it from door to door, whilst other 
men laughed, and idled, and drank, or 
slept. Has not the man diligent in his 
business the right to stand before kings, 
and at the head of the multitude? 
Work, unceasing work, is the badge of 
most of the rich man’s tribe. Do any 
of our workmen work so hard as we do? 
they rightfully ask. Good, we have 
found a standard—work, arduous, body 
and brain-destroying work! But even 
more arduous toil and heroic endeavour 
has been accomplished by men who 
worked for humanity—not for self. Take 
Washington's life and Lincoln’s, Father 
Damien’s and Wilberforce’s, William 
Thomas Stead’s, and Cardinal Manning’s 
and General Booth’s, and measure 
their struggles against the self-seek- 
ing efforts of the Rockefellers, the 
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Armours, the Goulds, the Harrimans, the 
Barnatos. Their work made men happy. 
Washington freed a nation; Lincoln 
united it, and healed its wounds; Damien 
lived an undying martyrdom for the 
lepers of Molokai; Wilberforce gave his 
life and wealth to the abolition of slavery 
in British dominions ; Stead, by one great 
act of heroism, gave six years’ extra 
security to English children from the lust 
of blackguards ; Manning and Booth, by 
an industry as 
great as their 
great hearts, have 
gained themselves 
the’ right to be 
styled the Apostles 
of the Poor. But 
every ounce’ of 
the millionaires’ 
energy has only 
made some poor 
man poorer; it 
robs the widow of 
a few drops of her 
scanty cruse of oil; 
it takes a scrap of 
meal and meat out 
of the plate of the 
orphan; it sends 
men and women, 
broken in health 
long before their 
time, to either an 
asylum or a sui- 
cide’s grave. Yes, 
let work be the 
test, but by its 
fruits shall we 
judge it! 

Again I recoiled 
before the problem of how these men 
could reconcile their place in the 
church with the plain statement that 
no man can serve God and Mammon 
at the same time. Could these men not 
see the incongruity of linking the six-day 
service of the god of Wall Street and the 
two-hour-o’-Sunday service of Christ? 
Was it what the Catholic Church calls 
invincible ignorance, or what? I thought 
I would give myself every chance to 
understand their point of view. I went 
again the next Sunday—a few days after 
Dr. Aked sailed for Liverpool to make 
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up his mind about the “call” —and heard 
young Rockefeller address his Bible-class 
on David's advice to Solomon : “ Be thou 
strong, therefore, and show thyself a man; 
and keep in the charge of the Lord thy 
God, to walk in His ways.” And though 
the man bleated like a half-brained curate 
at a penny reading, there was some 
delicious, unconscious humour in his 
remarks. 

“There is a time in every man’s life,” 
said this young 
Solomon of Fifth 
Avenue (“ David, 
my father,” was at 
home that day; 
he had not even 
left his card at the 
church), “ when he 
comes to _ cross- 
roads. And his 
whole future 
depends upon 
what he does. I 
want you to give 
me an example.” 

I was thinking 
of rising to say the 
first thought which 
occurred to me: 
“Yes,a time comes 
when a_ shrewd, 
hard young busi- 
ness man comes to 
two roads — one 
will enable him to 
get secret rebates 
from the railway 
companies, and so 
ruin his competi- 
tors; he can then 
accumulate riches beyond the dreams of 
avarice, buy legislatures, and judges who 
will turn aside the needy from judgment, 
and take away the right from the poor 
that widows may be their prey, and that 
they may rob the fatherless, and so allow 
the man who has bought them to defy 
every law of God and man, and—and 
build a church in Forty-sixth Street. But 
if he takes the other road, the chances are 
that he will remain poor but honest.” 

I was forestalled, however, by a worthy 
man who rose to give the typical view of 
the Bible-class, worthy of a city where 
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the Young Men’s Christian Association 
has a gambling class called “The Real 
Estate Class.” This man was lost in 
some district outside New York city, and 
he wished to get back to the business 
district as fast as he could. He asked a 
woman to point the way. She did so. 
“ And,” said he, “I looked up, and saw 
the little Dipper. I followed that, caught 
a train to New York, and there carried 
through one of the best business deals I 
have had in all my life. Whenever I 
come to cross-roads now, I always look 
up.” It was a typical Bible-class view 
of the typical God of the millionaire who 
leads His devotees to successful “ deals” 
—the God of the Old Testament, not the 
New, a God whose chief symbol is an 
unlimited bank balance, not a cross 

The last time I heard that “ Look up!” 
story it was told somewhat differently. 
When Paul du Chaillu visited equatorial 
Africa the last time he met an old negro 
chief who, after stating his impressions 
of the changes during the last twenty 
years, concluded with this gem: “ Great 
is the white man! He comes to our 
country, and tells us to look up to God. 
And whilst we are looking up, he steals 
the ground from underneath our feet.” 

No: if people had not done so much 
looking up, there would not be over ten 
thousand millionaires in \merica to-day ! 
And yet they show such a poverty of 
imagination in getting their riches. The 
Standard Oil Company, for instance, 
believes in getting in every dollar. They 
don’t do it. Inow have the honour to 
present them with an idea worth half a 
millien dollars a year. Baptists believe 
in salvation by immersion in water unto 
repentance. If Rockefeller used his 
influence to make them believe that 
salvation was possible only by immer- 
sion in oil! Even a combination of 
both would mean more dollars for the 
great oil company. It should present no 
difficulties, for, surely, it is as easy to mix 
oil and water as it is to mix the doctrines 
of Croesus and of Christ. 

I am not one who believes that, of 
necessity, the millionaire is a bad man, 
or woman. Phelps Stokes and Nathan 
Strauss in America, and the late Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts and George Cadbury in 


England, are proofs to the contrary. Yet 
none of these are, or were, associated with 
the breast-thumping fervourof thechapels 
and synagogues, nor have they loudly 
advertised to the world their aim and 
endeavour to fit their necks to the yoke 
of Christ. It is the “religious” rich 
men whom poor men always fear. They 
usually insist on their pound of flesh with 
more ferocity than do the ordinary 
money-getters with no other ideals than 
those offered by the eternal, damnable 
dollar. I do not suppose Shylock was 
an attendant in the synagogues. The 
Mosaic law of mercy to debtors must 
have appeared to him to be a grave 
infraction of the rights of the rich. 

It is time the world spoke out plain 
and straight to “ pious” millionaires. If 
the life of Him of Galilee be aught to 
them more than a careless recognition of 
the fact that a world such as theirs 
showed for ever to after ages a gaunt, 
crucified Figure, silhouetted against the 
sky of Calvary as an object lesson of the 
fate of them that preach that the rights 
of the rich are the wrongs of the poor, 
then let them try to realise who Christ 
is, what His message is, what His ideals 
are ! 

I thought out the whole problem of Aked 
versus Rockefeller as I walked through 
the gray curtain of rain which hid Fifth 
Avenue. On the pavement was spread a 
pack of cards, the tribute of some rich 
gambler who had blessed or cursed his 
luck the night before. Was the “call” 
a gamble? And whose? It scarcely 
seemed possible to believe that Aked was 
having a gamble with God. Was he 
about to turn his back on his magnificent 
record, and hold a candle to Mammon? 
I could not believe it. No, the new 
pastor of the Baptist Church in Fifth 
Avenue is a man! From what I know of 
him, he must “ make good.” A stranger 
coming with clear eyes to this country 
when he wishes to typify its religion, 
must call before his mind some poor 
Irishman Or woman on their way to 
Mass, stopping to give a few pennies out 
of their scanty store to someone poorer 
than themselves; a pious, God-fearing 
farmer reading and expounding the Bible 
to his family, and finding comfort there 
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of a new heaven and a newearth ; some 
Salvationist crying in a frenzy of fervour 
that his faith in Christ keeps him strong 
and happy above all temptation—but he 
will associate the millionaire never with 


From the painting by Lester Ralph. 


religion. His church-going is just the 
same idea of enjoyment that a society 
beauty has when, after decking herself 
with diamonds, she goes to the opera, or, 
to put it on a lower plane, the same idea 








of sensuous gratification as of a toper 
going out on “a jag.” 

Yet, I cannot see why the millionaire 
should not be really religious, and that 
is why I rejoice in the new ministry at 
46th Street. For Aked must preach that 
Christ has nothing in common with the 
fat, well-fed lies, the bloated vanities, 
stalled in Fifth Avenue, and that He 
slakes His thirst of love in the hearts of 
the poor, not of the rich. The new pastor 
must reiterate all that Christ has said 
about riches, especially His advice, “ If 
thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven ; and come and 
follow Me,” even though it sickens the 
Rockefellers on account of their great 
possessions ; he must preach that for the 
men who achieve wealth by unholy 
means there comes a time of judgment— 
and sometimes a lamp post and a rope. 
He must teach Rockefeller, if he does not 
know it, that every dollar the Standard 
Oil Company takes away from England 
is wet with the blood of slaughtered 
children—that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany sells oil that gives off a dangerous 
inflammable vapour when it reaches 
the flash-point of 78 degrees which 
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for the poor too often means death, there 
being a death list on this account of over 
two hundred persons each year ; thata wise 
American Government recognises this, 
and insists that all lamp oils sold in the 
United States shall have a flash-point of 
at least 100 degrees. Whether or no the 
British Home Office is acting in com- 
plicity with the Standard Oil Company 
to prolong this disgraceful discrimination 
against the interests of the British con- 
sumer, it is certain that the Oil Company 
has always sought to maintain the 
British standard at the inferior and 
murderous lower level. 

And, above all, Aked must teach that 
the power, social influence, and worldly 
worth of the multi-millionaire, when 
revealed by the white light of Christ, 
is not only worthless, but a menace 
to every ideal between Buddha and 
Christ. 

He must do all this. Either that, or 
else Judas will be marching sorrowfully 
through hell reflecting that the market- 
price of betrayal has gone up since his 
day—perhaps through the increased 
cost of living. It is no longer thirty 
pieces of silver; it is ten thousand 
dollars a year, house rent, and coals. 
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AN OXFORD COMEDY. 


By ARTHUR 


I. 


N a June morning, William Wyse 
stood by the window of his room 
in St. Mary’s College, Oxford, 

reading a letter. 

“‘Really,” he said, in a tone of vexa- 
tion, “this is very sudden!” After a 
moment he added, ‘“‘ And most unsatis- 
factory!” 

There was some warrant for his 
annoyance. At the end of a man’s 
last summer term, just as its most 
delightful time approaches, to find an 
unknown and elderly relative thrust 
without warning upon his entertainment 
is enough to excuse a slight petulance 
of demeanour. And this it was that had 
happened to William. 

William Wyse (some of his friends 
called him Bill, but under a misappre- 
hension) was a person of whom it might 
so far have been correctly said that he 
did nothing by halves. In every occu- 
pation of life that he had thought fit to 
follow he had achieved that respectable 
three-quarters of perfection that secures 
the advantages of proficiency without 
the limits of specialisation. Thus at the 
end of his Oxford career he could, and 
did, look back upon a record entirely 
blameless without being aggressively 
“smug.” He had rowed in his college 
boat, was thought to have done well in 
the schools, and had published (at his 
own expense) a slender volume of dis- 
creetly erotic verse that had gained for 
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him some repute in the more exclusively 
literary circles of the University. With 
even fewer vices than he confessed to, 
and without more debts than were 
inevitable, he had contrived to make a 
moderate income a sufficiency, while yet 
retaining the confidence of those whose 
pecuniary and social position was 
superior to his own. In short, he was 
one of whom several of the elder dons 
spoke openly as a credit to his college. 

And now, at a crisis in this careful 
career, just as Commemoration Week 
was approaching, with its picnics and 
dances and the hundred festivities that 
on this occasion (for a reason that will 
transpire shortly) were unusually impor- 
tant to him, he learnt that an uncle, 
home on leave from India, proposed to 
spend part of it in Oxford, “ with a view 
to making the acquaintance of the 
nephew whom he had left in petticoats!” 
No wonder that William was annoyed. 

He glanced again at the letter in 
which his mother had announced her 
brother’s approach. 

“| am sure, dear William,” she wrote, 
“that you will do everything in your 
power to make your Uncle Henry’s visit 
a happy one. Recollect that he was 
himself a member of the University before 
you were born, and that it will doubtless 
give him pleasure to renew his memories 
of it under the guidance of an affec- 
tionate nephew. We have much enjoyed 
his visit to us; indeed, the little ones 
will be quite disconsolate at losing him. 
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His ways with children are certainly 
most entertaining.” 

“Bother!” said William, viciously ; 
“T know exactly what that means— 
Bald-headed benevolence, and the what- 
have-I-got-in-my-pocket manner! That 
is what they expect me to trot round 
and be the affectionate nephew to, just 
now of all times in the year, with the 
Appletons’ picnic coming off this very 
afternoon! Well, I can’t miss that for a 
whole Lombardy of uncles. His Benevo- 
lence will have to come too, that’s all. 
And I hope he may enjoy it!” 

With this pious wish, whose intonation 
somewhat belied the sentiment, he 
resigned himself to fate, and, having 
dispatched a preparatory note to his 
hostess, set forth to welcome the most 
unwelcome guest. 

The day was brilliant, and as William 
avoided all hurry on principle, and 
walked with a somewhat delicate step, 
it followed that by the time he reached 
the railway station the train had already 
arrived and was in the process of dis- 
gorging the usual crowd of fluttered 
parents and expectant sisters or cousins 
peculiar to the Oxford platform at such 
seasons. Not till he was well involved 
in this turmoil did he realise that there 
was no probability of his recognising 
the particular passenger of whom he had 
come in search. However, he had but 
just made this reflection, when, stepping 
smartly back to avoid a passing truck, 
he alighted on the toe of an individual 
behind him. 

Startled at the vehemence evoked by 
so natural and unavoidable a mishap, 
William turned to apologise. 

“T trust,” he asked courteously, “the 
injury . 

“That’s Susan’s lad for a fiver!” 
exclaimed the stranger. “Don’t tell me 
your name isn’t Bill Wyse!” 

“No, Uncle Henry,” said William, 
with ready tact. And thus fortuitously 
the meeting was accomplished. 

Colonel Moberley’s appearance caused 
his nephew a slight shock—the first of 
many that were to come. Observing 
him as they shook hands, he saw a little 
gentleman, somewhat inclined to plump- 
ness, with a pink face, a fair moustache, 
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and merry blue eyes. For costume the 
Colonel wore a check suit of prominent 
design, and on his head a light bowler 
reposed at an angle that carried more 
than a suggestion of the rakish. Alto- 
gether it was not precisely the figure of 
William’s anticipation. 

The Colonel, on his part, looking up as 
William looked down, saw a tall, rather 
good-looking youth, in whose appearance 
a happy blend of zstheticism and ath- 
letics was suggested by the combination 
of six feet odd of muscular, well-developed 
figure, with a carefully arranged costume, 
a tie of faded green, and hair worn at 
the length that usually betrays, indeed 
proclaims, the artistic temperament. It 
is possible that he, too, was astonished. 

“Bless my soul!” he cried heartily, 
grasping William’s hand with the clutch 
of a drowning man atastraw. “ You've 
altered since the petticoat days, eh? 
Should never have known you if I hadn't 
heard you speak. Recognised that com- 
pany voice directly; your mother used 
to talk just so as a child when we were 
brought down to see visitors. Must 
have inherited it from her!” 

William smiled, wincing. To one 
accustomed to regard himself as a per- 
sonal and unique creation, this suggestion 
of maternal heredity held something 
almost indecent. However, he concealed 
the emotion, and, after a short interval 
for the collection of Uncle Henry’s 
belongings, they found themselves out- 
side the station. 

“JT think, William,” said the elder 
gentleman, “that I might send my lug- 
gage on to the hotel, and walk up with 
you. The air will be refreshing after a 
stuffy carriage, and I shall enjoy seeing 
the streets.” 

William made an effort to be genial. 
“Do,” he said, with somewhat forced 
enthusiasm ; and accordingly they set 
out together. 

I hope that most of those who will read 
this little story are already familiar with 
the setting of it, else I despair of giving any 
idea of the influence that setting had 
upon its development. For it was an 
enchanted city through which William 
and his uncle passed in the freshness of 
that June morning. At such times 
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Oxford is a pleasure-town; even the 
ancient buildings seem (if one may be 
allowed a sentimental comparison) to 
smile in the sunshine like very old per- 
sons watching the happiness of children. 
“The Corn,” when they turned into it, 
was crowded. Young men in flannels 
were making for the river with picnic 
hampers in their hands; others were 
riding out on horseback towards Godstow 
or Woodstock. At the corner of Ship 
Street a band was playing some lively 
melody, and as they came by the Claren- 
don Hotel the Henley Stage swung out 
of the courtyard, a blaze of scarlet, the 
horses tossing and plunging and the 
guard waking the echoes with a fanfare. 

The joyousness of the whole scene 
stimulated the senses; it seemed to act 
upon Uncle Henry like some magic 
elixir. Already he appeared to look 
younger; he sniffed the air as an old 
war-horse is said to scent the battle. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, taking a deep 
breath, and stepping out more jauntily. 
“This is worth living for. I seem to 
have been bottled up all these years in 
India, and the cork is only just coming 
out! I hope you appreciate your youth, 
William! Make the most of it, my lad ; 
wallow in it while you can, for there’s 
precious little in after-life to touch 
it!” 

“ T suppose not,” said William, lamely. 
He was conscious of a wish that his uncle 
would employ a somewhat less hearty 
intonation. 

“Not but what,” continued Uncle 
Henry, “I notice a damnable lot of 
changes since mv time, and precious few 
of ’em improvements. Trams in the 
Corn, motors even, and a whole warren 
of new buildings.” 

He might have been about to add 
more, but at this moment his attention 
was diverted by a passing carriage, the 
occupants of which nodded and smiled to 
his companion. 

“ Who were those, William ?” he asked, 
interested ; “they seem to be friends of 
yours.” 

William had grown slightly conscious. 
“Yes,” said he; “Lady Appleton and 


her daughters. They live in North 
Oxford.” 
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Uncle Henry seemed to detect some 
significance in his tone: he glanced at 
his nephew sharply out of the corner of 
his eye, but said nothing. 

“By the way,” continued William, 
“you are going to their picnic this after- 
noon. I couldn’t get out of it myself, 
and I thought you mightenjoyit. That 
is,” he added with a touch of malice, 
“ if you're not too tired. Perhaps, though, 
you ought to rest after your journey?” 

“ Rest!” cried Uncle Henry. “ Perish 
the thought! It'll do me good. I shall 
be delighted tocome. Uncommon pretty 
girl, too, the tall one in pink, don’t you 
think so?” 

“ Er—possibly,” said William. 

“Young liar,” thought the Colonel, 
watching him. Aloud he said, “Ah, 
you fellows nowadays have no eyes! 
When I was up it was very different. 
Bless me, why | recollect a little tobac- 
conist, Abingdon-way, who once BE 

“Yes, yes!” cried William, hurriedly, as 
he recognised ahead of them the figure of 
the Dean of St. Mary’s, whom they were 
about to overtake. “But you must tell 
me of it some other time. Just now I 
want to present you to my tutor.” 

“Oh—a don,” said Uncle Henry; “1 
shall be charmed.” Then he put up his 
glasses and stared more narrowly at the 
back which William had _ indicated. 
“Who did you say it was?” he enquired 
in an altered voice. 

“Mr. Deighton,” repeated William, 
“the Dean.” 

“Good Lord!” cried his uncle, unex- 
pectedly ; “it’s the very man!” Running 
forward, to William’s alarm, he dealt the 
clerical shoulders a resounding thump. 
“ Christopher, my boy!” cried he; “ where 
used you to get your tobacco?” 

Under the combined influence of sur- 
prise and violence the Dean spun round 
like a top. For a moment he gazed at 
Uncle Henry in bewilderment, then the 
books under his arm fell with a crash, 
and he extended both hands, beaming. 

“It’s Mops!” he cried. ‘“ Mops, by all 
that’s wonderful! What brings you 
here? This is glorious, amazingly 
glorious!” 

The two gripped hands and stared 
each at the other with an emotion that 
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was almost romantic. 
expected them to embrace. 

“To think,” cried Uncle Henry, “ of 
their making you a don and letting you 
tutor these innocent babes! You, of all 
people, who were easily the biggest buck 
of our year!” 

“My dear Moberley!” said the Dean, 
growing a little pink and directing a 
warning glance towards William ; “that 
was all—er—some time ago!” It was 
undeniable that. Uncle Henry’s 
remarks were occasionally 
tactless. 

“Well, well,” said he; “I 
daresay you have sobered down 
since those days. Don’t be 
alarmed, I'll tell no tales! But 
it’s magnificent to see you 
again— and 
so little al- 
tered, too!” 
‘* Nonsense, 
nonsense ! ” 
returned the 
Dean, high- 
ly gratified 
neverthe- 
less. “It 
must be the 
sight of you 
that is mak- 
ing a new 
man of me 
already. Of 
course, you 
are putting 


William half 
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it, I believe you can have your own rooms 
in the cloisters!”’ 

Uncle Henry smote his chequered 
thigh. “Gad!” he exclaimed uproari- 
ously ; “this is the old time come back 
again!” 

“And there’s something else, too,” 
continued the Dean, now thoroughly 
roused. ‘“ Who do you think turns up to- 
morrow? Who, but Sandy Doeg! He’s 
a professor at Aberdeen, and they’re going 
to give him an honorary degree, 
‘for services in the cause of 
science.’ ” 

“Who? Doeg! Nonsense ! 
What’s he done? Invented a 
new drink?” 

The Dean laughed again. 
“You have the memory of a Rip 
Van Winkle,” he said. “Try to 
realise that we are now respect- 
able and middle-aged fogeys. 
But it will be great to see Porthos, 
Athos and Aramis together after 
all these years, eh?” 

“ Great!” cried Uncle Henry, 
thrusting his 
arm through 
that of the 
Dean, and 
looking as 
though with 
little more 
provocation 
he would 
a . break into 
a war-dance 


up in St. “8 in the mid- 
Mary’s?” oa ' p dle of the 

“No,” said Her head thrown slightly back as she balanced her figure High. “It'll 
Uncle to the swing of the raft. be the great- 
Henry; “I’ve est thing 


engaged a room at the Mitre, but only for 
a night. The fact is,” he added, with 
a touch of shyness in his voice, “ I thought 
I might want to cut away to-morrow, if I 
found the old place unbearably changed, 
or that I was spoiling sport, or anything 
of that sort. So I left myself a free 
hand.” 

“Spoiling sport be d—ismissed ! ” cried 
the Dean. “What utter nonsense! But 
we must have you in college. Fortu- 
nately it’s the end of term, and one or two 
men are already down. Now I think of 


since the term when you were nearly sent 
down for Zi 

“What are you doing this afternoon ?” 
asked the Dean. 

Uncle Henry chuckled. 
Nerves!” he said. 





“ Nerves ! 
“Christopher, my 


lad, this ecclesiastical strain is beginning 
to tell upon you. However, as regards 
this afternoon, William here has pledged 
me to some woman's picnic—name of 
Appleton, if I remember rightly.” 
The Dean gave him a quick glance. 
“That’s a coincidence,” he said. “It 
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was of those very people that I was 
thinking at the moment when we met. 
Lady Appleton was good enough to send 
me an invitation.” 

“You coming too?” cried Uncle Henry. 
“ Excellent.” 

The Dean shook his head. “No; I re- 
fused with gratitude. To tell the truth, 
I—1 feel I should be out of place in such 
frivolities. I’m too old. At least,” he 
added, smiling, “I was—half-an-hour 
ago!" Seeing that his friend looked a 
little crestfallen, he hastened to say, 
“But you'll be back in time to dine at 
high table with me this evening ?” 

“Of course I will!” said Uncle Henry 
with alacrity. “If I have toswim. And 
we'll make a night of it afterwards, eh ? 
Some of that brandy-punch! You're not 
too old to remember that, I hope?” 

“I haven’t tasted it,” laughed the 
Dean, as the two marched on down the 
street, arm-in-arm, “since the last time 
we dined together, but to-night——-!" 

William, walking silent a little behind, 
began to wonder whether the visit was 
going to turn out precisely as he had 
expected. 


Il. 


ADY APPLETON and her other 
guests had been waiting for some 
time at the raft by Folly Bridge, 

which was the point of departure for the 
picnic, when William and his uncle 
appeared upon the plank connecting it 
with the shore. 

The reason of their delay was at once 
evident in the altered aspect of the elder 
gentleman. Uncle Henry, stepping briskly 
along in the wake of his nephew, was now 
attired in a complete suit of cream- 
coloured flannel, which he had been so 
fortunate as to secure from a tailor near 
the “ Mitre.” 

“The fact is, William,” he had ob- 
served to his nephew in explanation of 
his having kept him waiting for half-an- 
hour in the hall of the hotel, “I was so 
Struck by your costume, and that of the 
men whom we passed in the streets this 
morning, that I couldn't have come out 
again in anything I had with me. The 
things were so confoundedly middle-aged. 
Now in this,” he continued, taking 


William’s arm, and bestowing a com- 
placent glance at his reflection in the 
shop windows as they passed, “one is 
at least in the picture. Wonderfully 
resourceful man, that fellow Eveson ; 
quite an artist in his way. You should 
patronise him.” 

“Yes,” said William, who was still 
inwardly fuming; “he’s generally con- 
sidered too expensive for my moderate 
income.” 

There was a suggestion of conscious 
rectitude in the remark that was lost 
upon his companion. 

“Nonsense, my dear lad, nonsense!” 
returned Uncle Henry, affectionately 
pressing his arm, and beaming with 
innocent pleasure into the faces of entire 
strangers; “a very laudable sentiment 
in the abstract, but, after all, one is 
young but once.” 

William was silent, though not for 
lack of a retort, and passing rapidly 
through Merton Meadows they reached 
the river, as has been told, just as Lady 
Appleton was considering the advisability 
of starting without them. 

This lady was the widow of a former 
Under Secretary, who had settled in 
Oxford upon the death of her husband. 

Of her two daughters, Muriel, the 
eldest, who was at Somerville, was 
simply a favourable example of a type 
that you may count in dozens in the 
lecture-rooms of modern Oxford. We 
shall not have very much to do with her. 
But it was undeniably Olive who was 
the beauty. You had but to see her, as 
William and Uncle Henry now did, 
standing amidst her circle of attendants, 
her white dress gleaming in the strong 
river-reflected sunlight, her head thrown 
slightly back as she balanced her figure 
to the swing of the raft, till one caught 
a glimpse of the exquisite modelling of 
chin and throat, to admit this fact. 
And there was more in her than the 
charm of a fresh face. More than once 
Olive had given evidence that she 
inherited much of the genius that had 
made her father’s short political career 
so full of promise. Yet with all this she 
was no terrible specimen of the “ intel- 
lectual woman,” but a typical English 
girl, with laughing eyes that at times 
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held a sudden gravity, a long-limbed, 
wholesome-hearted girl, fit to be mate 
and mother of Englishmen. 

William had long ago made up his 
mind that he would one day marry 
Olive Appleton, and for William at this 
time a thing determined upon was as 
good as done. Of course, however, such 
a proceeding as what is commonly called 
falling in love was foreign to his neture. 
Rather one must describe him as moving 
carefully and with considered steps 
towards this condition as to a goal 
desirable in itself, and doubly so as a 
stage in the career he meant to follow. 
For, while he would have treated with 
scorn the imputation of marrying for 
motives of gain, it is undeniable that 
Olive Appleton’s position was in his eyes 
not altogether the least of her attractions. 
What is, perhaps, more strange is that so 
far Olive herself had seemed to betray an 
equal liking for him. But with all his 
defects, which did not lie upon the 
surface, William was a pleasant enough 
companion, and moreover sufficiently a 
personage in the little world of the 
university to invest his attention with a 
delicate flattery. Anyhow, for whatever 
reason, the girl had shown an obvious 
pleasure in his society. She had done 
this as simply as was natural to her. But 
even the least conceited of men (a dis- 
tinction to which William could lay 
no claim) might have been excused for 
asking himself whether something'stronger 
than mere friendship were not the cause 
of her partiality. 

Oxford, watching the two with 
sympathetic interest, said that the second 
Appleton girl, with her wit and influence, 
would be just the wife for a future 
politician like Wyse of St. Mary’s, and 
added that they were pretty sure to be 
engaged before Commemoration Week 
was over, and the young man went down. 
This was the state of their relations on 
the afternoon of the picnic; it explains 
William’s anxiety not to forego that 
excursion. 

When Lady Appleton perceived the 
truants she advanced with a look of relief. 

“T had almost given you up!” she 
observed reproachfully to William, add- 
ing, when the introductions had been 
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made, “You should really keep him in 
better order, Colonel Moberley; but I 
suppose that these young men nowa- 
days are so particular about their 
appearance!” 

“Precisely what I was remarking to 
William as we came along,” returned his 
unblushing relative. 

William smiled cynically to himself, 
then he moved across to Olive. There 
was quite a little crowd on the raft 
waiting to embark ; Olive, helped by her 
brother Ernan, an impertinent-looking 
King Edward’s School-boy of fourteen, 
was distributing them amongst the 
various boats. 

“You and I are going in my canoe, I 
suppose,” said William as he greeted her ; 
“we arranged that, didn’t we?” 

Olive glanced quickly at him. He 
looked exasperatingly cool and self- 
possessed. There was, moreover, an 
unfortunate suggestion of proprietorship 
in his tone, probably unconscious, against 
which her spirit suddenly rebelled. 

“T think,” she said very sweetly, but 
with a mischievous gleam in her eyes 
which a less self-absorbed lover than 
William might have known how to inter- 
pret, ‘‘ that for one afternoon at least you 
have escaped such an infliction!” 

William started and flushed crimson. 
“What do you mean?” he stammered, 
“TI thought it was definitely settled the 
last time we met.” 

“T think not,” said Olive ; she smiled 
as she spoke, but her tone seemed to 
convey more than the actual words. 
Then she passed him to attend someone 
beyond, leaving William, as she thought, 


‘with a much-needed little lesson in tact. 


“Mr. Wyse,” she called to him next 
moment in her clear voice, “ will you take 
Miss Moxon with you—I think you know 
each other already—thanks! Then that’s 
settled.” 

Inwardly groaning, William turned to 
bow stiffly to Miss Moxon, a lank, 
spectacled damsel, class-fellow of Muriel 
Appleton, and as bad a specimen of her 
kind as the other was good. 

“Rather scored yeu off that time, old 
man !”’ whispered Ernan cheekily. “‘ Don’t 
get too tender with gig-lamps, or I'll tell 
mother !” 
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“I hope you enjoyed the voyage?” she asked demurely. 


William glared at him in silence. He 
had tested the futility of argument with 
this opponent before. 

“Colonel Moberley,” continued Olive, 
“T shall condemn you and mamma to the 
inglorious ease of Mr. Lucas’s punt, but 
as he and Ernan are going to paddle 
three of us in it you'll probably be 
expected to take a hand half-way!” 

“My dear lady,” answered Uncle 
Henry, “ would I had a hundred hands to 
employ in such a service!” 

“You ought to have said that, Wyse!” 
commented Ernan in an undertone to 


William ; “ you aren’t making half a show 
to-day!” 

“T wish you’d go away—young idiot !” 
said William savagely, for the last taunt 
had been too obvious not to sting. The 
sparkle seemed suddenly to have gone out 
of his afternoon. This picnic that he 
had been so anxious not to miss was 
proving after all deplorably dull. When 
the arrangement was completed, the little 
fleet of canoes began to move slowly off 
down the river, headed by the punt in 
which sat Lady Appleton, Olive and 
Uncle Henry, propelled by the owner 
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with the punt pole and Erman with a 
spare paddle. 

“I suppose,” said Miss Moxon severely, 
“that we ought also to be starting.” She 
had observed William’s expression and 
already considered him a most ill-behaved 
young man. 

“] beg your pardon!” said William 
rousing himself. With no more words 
they took their places, and a few strokes 
of the paddle sent the canoe into mid- 
stream in the wake of the procession. 

Past the long line of college barges, all 
resplendent in their summer bravery, they 
went; then, turning to the left, floated 
under a low bridge, and so into the 
winding Cherwell. After the dazzle of 
the open river it was wonderfully restful 
on this narrow stream, with its curved 
banks overhung with a meeting canopy 
through which the sunlight scattered a 
mosaic of green and gold upon the 
shadowed water. Even William, smart- 
ing as he was under a sense of unmerited 
misfortunes, felt the soothing influence. 
Happily his companion did not seem to 
require him totalk. There was no sound 
save the rhythmic plash of the paddle and 
the faint music of falling drops as it 
swung forward to the dip. Ahead of 
them, wherever the stream ran sufficiently 
straight, he could catch a glimpse of the 
punt and of a white dress glimmering 
through the alternate light and shade of 
the summer afternoon. Occasionally, 
too, a burst of laughter reached him, or 
the voice of Uncle Henry, who appeared 
to be keeping his contingent in the 
highest spirits. Decidedly, reflected 
William, it was a very ill-managed 
affair, this picnic. This idea remained 
with him through the voyage, and it is 
more than possible that it was fully 
shared by Miss Moxon, who, as soon as 
the spot agreed upon for tea was reached, 
quitted him with every symptom of 
alacrity. 

Uncle Henry, however, was in his 
element. When William landed he found 
that the party had already accepted him 
as master of the revels. Under his direc- 
tion Ernan had been sent off for hot water 
from the neighbouring mill, while some 
of the guests were busy unloading the 
provisions, and others, under the super- 


vision of the chief, were collecting dry 
sticks for a fire. 

Olive was kneeling in the grass, to all 
appearance absorbed in the arrangement 
of the tea-cups, but perhaps she was not 
so entirely engrossed in them as she 
seemed. As William came towards her 
she glanced up at him carelessly, yet with 
a faint smile about the corners of her 
mouth that seemed to say she was ready 
to take him back iato favour on a 
sufficient pretext. 

“T hope you enjoyed the voyage?” 
she asked demurely. For a moment 
William hesitated ; she looked, he could 
not help seeing, distractingly pretty. 
But his injured pride was in no mood for 
reconciliation. It was his turn to be 
unexpected now. 

“Oh, immensely, thanks!” he said. 
He paused, and then added suddenly, 
“In any case I should have preferred any 
company to that of a person on whom 
one can’t depend!” 

This was distinctly rude, as well as a 
most ill-considered remark ; but William’s 
temper had got the upper hand for a 
moment. His self-possession had deserted 
him; he was just an absurdly angry boy. 
Directly the words were spoken, however, 
he regretted them. But it was too late. 

“In that case,” said Olive quietly, 
“the less we discuss the matter the 
better.” She had winced ever so slightly 
at the insult, but her own manner was 
perfectly under controi. Only, as William 
turned away, her lips tightened, and 
Uncle Henry, who, busy with the pre- 
parations for a fire, had yet observed 
every detail of this little incident, saw a 
look in her face that he would certainly 
not have seen had she known that she 
was watched. 

“ That girl has character,” he thought, 
“and William is a young idiot. He 
doesn’t appreciate his good fortune.” 

Then he jumped up and cried, as Eman 
at this moment re-appeared witha kettle, 
“Now we are ready; to your seats, 
gentlemer’! ” himself setting the example 
by slipping into the vacant place beside 
Olive, just as William, who was beginning 
to relent, had also made a half-hearted 
move in that direction. 

The cloths wee spread on the bank of 











a narrow backwater, that here made a 
circuit to the mill, joining the main 
stream again at a point a little further 
on. From the top of this bank the pic- 
nickers looked down upon the lichened 
roof of the mill-house immediately below 
them; beyond, the view was bounded 
by a shoulder of hill over which stretched 
the dusty ribbon of the Oxford road. 
The very magic of summer was at its 
height that afternoon, cloudless and 
radiant. Overhead the moon, half visible, 
lay like a curled feather in the blue, and 
all round them, as theysat among the 
long grass, the air so shimmered with re- 
flected heat that the figure of a cyclist, 
who had just appeared upon the distant 
road, seemed to leap and gyrate in most 
alarming fashion. 

“That chap’s in a bit of a hurry,” 
commented Ernan, lazily watching him 
over the rim of his cup. “Golly! what 
dust.” 

“Ernan, dear,” said Lady Appleton, 
“try to get out of the habit of such 
absurd slang.” 

“ All right, mother, I'll not do it again. 
But, my gums! he must be hot.” 

The whole company was now watching 
the approaching rider. 

“Seems something strangely familiar 
about him to me,” said Uncle Henry, 
rising and shading his eyes with his 
hand. 

“Surely,” observed Lady Appleton, 
“Is it—can it be—the Dean of St. 
Mary’s?” 

“ By Jove! you're right,” cried Uncle 
Henry. “ Deighton for a fiver!” 

Soon there was no longer any doubt 
upon the point. A few moments later 
they saw the Dean cross the bridge, and, 
leaving his machine in the hedge, advance 
toward them through the buttercups, 
that rattled against his boots as he 
came. 

“Really, Mr. Deighton,” said his 
hostess, with mock severity, but smiling 
nevertheless as she greeted him, “ your 
conduct will require an _ elaborate 
explanation ! ” 

“Forgive me!” said the Dean, laugh- 
ing, and mopping his brow, “ for I have 
none. The fact is, 1 suddenly discovered, 
about an hour ago, that my reason for 
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denying myself this pleasure no longer 
existed, or rather was no reason atall. . 
Accordingly, behold me. I fling myself 
on your mercy.” 

*“* Enigmatical,” observed Lady Apple- 
ton; “but satisfactory now that you 
have come. The court accepts a penance 
of which we have had ocular evidence, 
and Muriel shall give you some tea. I 
am certain that you must need it.” 

“It will fulfil a long-felt want,” he said 
flippantly. 

There was surely something strange 
about the Dean that afternoon, thought 
William, who had marked the look of 
intelligence with which Uncle Henry had 
received his explanation. In some subtle 
way the influence of the Colonel’s youth- 
fulness seemed already to have communi- 
cated itself tohim. He looked decidedly 
less middle-aged and don-like than he had 
done in the High Street ; his pupil could 
have fancied, indeed, that there was 
quite a boyish flush on his cheek as he 
turned to accept the cup that Muriel 
handed. But this, after all, might simply 
have been the effect of the bicycle. 

At his tutor’s arrival William had risen, 
thus leaving the space beside Muriel 
vacant for the moment. 

“There you are, Deighton,” cried 
Uncle Henry genially. “Better late 
than never; and there’s a seat waiting 
for you.” He pointed to the gap which 
William’s rising had created. 

“You are all very kind,” said the Dean 
gratefully to William, taking as he spoke 
the place that the latter had no intention 
of offering. “After all, the pleasure of 
the end more than compensates for the 
perils of the way.” 

It was fairly obvious that he found it 
so; while Uncle Henry appeared as 
though the latest arrival had been the 
one thing needed to complete his happi- 
ness. He became more than ever the 
focus of entertainment, pelting Erman 
with cherries, rallying the Dean upon 
his ride, or embarking upon long stories 
with wonderful and esoteric points, that 
no one but himself could perceive, but at 
which everyone laughed heartily in 
acknowledgment of the teller’s delight. 

He showed no disposition, however, to 
move from the place he had taken beside 
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Olive, who for her part was his most 
appreciative listener. She seemed in 
radiant spirits, without a trace now of 
the look that Uncle Henry had seen as 
she bent over the tea-cups. But to 
William, sitting uncomfortably on the 
outside of the circle, she was strangely 
silent 

“After all,” he reflected cynically, 
glancing from Muriel deep in conversa- 
tion with the Dean to Olive sharing a 
plate with Uncle Henry, “one can never 
predict what will happen with girls!” 
But even cheap cynicism, for perhaps the 
first time in William’s life, brought him 
no comforting sense of superiority. 

When tea was done, it was Uncle 
Henry who suggested the regatta, from 
which indeed, though indirectly, Tragedy 
came near to result. They had finished 
the races, and were most of them on shore 
again, preparing to re-pack the hampers, 
when Ernan, who was still in one of the 
canoes, suddenly called the attention of 
the others. 

“ Sitting Swan, the great chief of the 
Appleton tribe,” he cried, “ will now dis- 
play his skill before the astonished Pale 
Faces!” Then, either with the mis- 
chievous intention of creating alarm or 
in sheer boy-devilry, he dug his paddle 
into the water and urged the boat in the 
direction of a chain that was slung across 
the stream a few yards farther on, bearing 
a danger board. Beyond it was the weir. 
He had apparently meant to go close up 
to this and bring the canoe suddenly 
round, for as he reached it they saw him 
lean to one side and hold his paddle 
with all his force. The boat swerved 
obediently, but the current was too swift 
for so violent a turn. In a moment the 
water had poured in over her side and 
the canoe was floating bottom-upward, 
with Ernan clinging to the keel. 

The whole thing was so rapid that 
before the onlookers had time to realise the 
danger it wasended. Then they saw that 
Colonel Moberley had darted along the 
bank and climbed out upon the wooden 
staging over the weir, where, supporting 
himself by one arm, he dropped to the 
surface of the water, and as the canoe 
shot beneath him was just able to clutch 
the boy by the collar and hold him thus 


till help came, and they were both hauled 
out of peril. 

Three minutes later, Ernan, none the 
worse save for the fright and the wetting, 
was in his mother’s arms, while Uncle 
Henry, very red in the face, was receiving 
congratulations with an embarrassed 
modesty. Twenty yards below portions 
of the canoe were bobbing up and down 
inthe foam of the mill-pool. 

“Tut, tut,” he said, “I happened to 
be the nearest, that’s all! He’s perfectly 
sound, Lady Appleton, I assure you. 
Take him into the mill and get him some 
dry clothes; there’s no harm done.” 

“Thanks to your courage and prompt- 
ness,” said Lady Appleton, giving him 
her hand. Olive, who was beside her, 
said nothing, but her eyes as she looked 
at Uncle Henry spoke her gratitude. 

“Courage? Pooh!” said he, “you 
make too much of the whole affair!” 

It took some time, however, to convince 
Lady Appleton that boys of fourteen do 
not invariably perish from five minutes’ 
immersion on a summer’s afternoon. 
Even when Ernan re-appeared, hugely 
delighted with himself in a suit belong- 
ing to the miller’s son, she refused to 
believe that the most dire results would 
not attend his sitting in the boat during 
the homeward journey, and hailed with 
relief a suggestion (somewhat slyly made 
by Uncle Henry) that he should be 
despatched on the Dean's bicycle, leaving 
that gentleman to share a seat in the 
punt. Accordingly this was done, despite 
the protests of the subject, who seemed 
not to relish the thought of appearing 
unsupported in the streets of Oxford in 
his present costume. 

Uncle Henry, however, was adamant. 
“ Cupid-in-corduroys ! ” he said severely, 
“do as you are told. If I were your 
father I’m not sure that it wouldn’t be 
my duty to inflict a sound thrashing. In 
the meantime,” here he lowered his voice, 
“take this on account!” 

“Oh, I say!” said the lad, blushing 
with pleasure, “ thanks most awfully!” 
And pocketing the sovereign which Uncle 
Henry had bestowed (apparently in return 
for the privilege of rescuing him) Ernan 
rode off consoled. 

“Why?” thought William, who had 
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been watching. Was there some motive 
for such generosity, he wondered. 

If Uncle Henry had been popular before 
the accident, this was of course nothing 
in comparison with his position on the 
return. By the time the party broke up 
he appeared to be the dearest friend of 
every individual member of it, with 
the exception perhaps of his nephew, 
who had inevitably been thrust still 
more into the background by the recent 
occurrence. 

“Remember!” said Lady Appleton, 
holding his hand at parting, “ we expect 
you to-morrow afternoon at latest. I 
shall see no one else.” 

Uncle Henry smiled gallantly. “I 
should not see them in any case!” he 
replied with old-fashioned courtesy. But 
William observed that his eyes were upon 
Olive as he spoke. 

‘Good-bye, Miss Olive,” he said in a 
voice that sounded, to one who heard it, 
alarmingly tender. 

“ Good-bye,” said Olive, giving him 
her hand. Then she turned to William 
and did the same, but very differently, 
hardly looking at him. 


“Till to-morrow!” she said over her 
shoulder to Uncle Henry. 

“ Till to-morrow!” he echoed gaily. 

He was smiling to himself and hum- 
ming a little tune as he and William 
walked homeward together. 

“ Very charming people, your friends,” 
he said ; “ especially the daughter ; not the 
one Deighton was flirting with, but the 
other. I was surprised to notice that you 
and she didn’t seem to hit it off, and the 
more because I fancied this morning—how- 
ever, I must obviously have been wrong!” 

“I suppose,” said William, “ that there 
are more girls than one in the world.” 

“Ah!” said Uncle Henry, “ very true ; 
and of course a young man io your 
position is bound to notice it!” 

He appeared to meditate upon this 
remark till they reached the door of the 
Mitre, where he turned to take leave of 
his nephew. 

“ A most successful afternoon,” he said; 
“most enjoyable in every way. And 
now for dinner! After all, William, the 
greatest consolation of old age is the 
contemplation of the pleasure of others! ”’ 

William said nothing. 


(To be concluded.) 
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MILKING TIME. 
From the painting by Yeend King. 








By OSCAR PARKER. 


HEN a young lady of engaging 
W personality allows herself to be- 
come entangled by half-promises 

with three most unsuitable suitors at 
once we conclude promptly that she is 
very much in love with someone without 
knowing it and is bewildered by her 
emotions ; and when a middle-aged god- 
father, with a young heart, a jovial 
nature, and other attractive “ points” 
appears on the scene, the sophisticated 
play-goer or novel-reader foresees the end 
with a certainty born of much experience. 
This is the opening situation of “ Three 
Blind Mice,” Mr. Arthur Law’s farcical 
comedy at the Criterion Theatre, the 
title of which is a misnomer, for it is 
not the three undesirables who are blind 
but the real lovers, who won’t see. Mr. 
Lavender, the widower with three chil- 
dren and a dominating governess in his 
establishment ; Mr. Guest, the taciturn 
and beetling bachelor; and Peter, the 
bumptious youth, all appear to know 
their own minds and pursue Miss Mar- 
jorie Lovel with a very clear perception 
of her charms and of their wants. Only 
Marjorie and her godfather, Julian, are 
perversely blind, and their eyes are not 
opened till after Marjorie has clinched 
her half-promise to the widower with 
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a full pledge, and he has been ruthlessly 
“commandeered ” by the martial-spirited 
Miss Tippings. If we were asked to take 
Marjorie seriously we should say she 
had a bad touch of homomania; but 
surely we are not asked to take her 
seriously. No sane and pretty girl would 
carry on in so irresponsible and maladroit 
a manner. The play is not presented to 
us as a plausible romance but a humorous 
travesty, and our critical sense is to be 
lulled by the mock-serious air of the 
playwright into taking it all for nature. 
For “ Three Blind Mice” is in Mr. Law’s 
most seductive manner. Even while he 
is making us laugh at palpable unreali- 
ties, he is spinning a cobweb veil of 
plausibility before our eyes that creates 
a misty sense of truthfulness. Before 
Marjorie commits the rank absurdity 
of engaging herself to the tremulous 
widower, we have Lady Marrable (who 
wants Julian for herself) artfully and 
meanly playing on the girl’s susceptible 
nature, until Marjorie is persuaded that 
she can do Julian no greater service than 
by engaging herself to the first man who 
offers her marriage. A woman will do 
anything for pique, we remind our- 
selves, and Marjorie’s, folly forthwith 
becomes self-sacrifice. O, wonderful is 
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the art of the romancer in making black 
(or at least gray) seem white! Then 
there is a quite absurd scene in an inn, 
where all the characters come together 
to escape from a storm that has come 
on them suddenly while they were at a 
circus. Conceive a whole countryside 
of well-to-do people turning out for an 
evening performance of a travelling 
circus and all taking refuge in the village 
inn, where the action of the drama goes 
merrily forward. The thing’s incon- 
ceivable except in fiction, but the whole 
is so adroitly managed that the author 
and the puppets he has called to life 
play on our emotions as he and they 
will, and we are left without a protest. 
“Three Blind Mice” is very light, very 
unreal, but very amusing and entertain- 
ing, and it is played in just the right 
tone of bright, engaging semi-seriousness 
that masks without destroying the whim- 
sicality of the situations involved. It is 
a play that does not add an ell to the 
stature of our national drama, but it does 
smooth out the lines of care, and it 
strengthens our faith in the possession of 
a corps of actors and actresses who for 
lightness of touch and sympathetic pour- 
trayal of essentially humorous drama 
cannot be excelled on the stage of any 
country. It is greatly to Miss May 
Palfrey’s credit that she makes Marjorie 
as nearly real and convincing as the part 
could be made, while Mr. Frederick Kerr 
has only to be his bright breezy self to 
render Julian, her godfather, to the life. 
The three light-comedy parts, the “ blind 
mice,” could not be in better hands 
than Mr. Hubert Druce, Mr. O.B. Clarence, 
and Mr. Max Leeds, and the remainder 
of the cast is as unexceptional. The play 
was preceded by a one-act drama by Mr. 
Hartley Manners, called “The Queen’s 
Messengers,” played with distinction by 
Miss Granville and Mr. Wilfred Foster, 
but its structure is artificial and uncon- 
vincing. 


For a Gaiety production may always 
be predicted a series of “ New Editions ” 
as the months of its life roll steadily 
onwards. Indeed it is invariably com- 
posed with an eye to repeated courses of 
embellishment, a pruning here, new “ busi- 


ness” there, fresh songs and dances, even 
whole interludes may be budded on to the 
main stem. Consequently the original 
structure must be loose jointed to respond 
to so much manipulation. “The New 
Aladdin ” has been no exception to the 
tule. It was heralded as a sort of new 
departure—a vain promise, however. 
“ First Nighters ” recognised the familiar 
tokens of a manifest destiny, and there 
was some expression of dissatisfaction in 
consequence. The sequel has proved they 
were right, but I am at a loss to know 
why they expected anything different. 
A Gaiety production would have to belie 
all tradition if it were a firmly knit, 
compact, dramatic composition, whether 
extravaganza or burlesque. Mr. George 
Edwardes knows his patrons better, and 
what they want they get. They get it 
in the “ New Aladdin” in full measure, 
pressed down and running over. Action, 
action, action, all the time, a nicely 
balanced programme of lively “ turns,” 
solo, duo, trio, octette, full stage— 
buffoonery, sentiment, dance, chorus, fun, 
jiu-jitsu, song, all neatly stitched in with 
a skilful blend ; constant relief to the eye 
and the mind, as our grandmothers used 
to make “crazy quilts.” And they get, 
also, in the “ New Aladdin ” full measure 
in richness of mise en scene; scenes and 
dresses are gorgeous in colour and com- 
bined effects. Mr. Hawes Craven’s con- 
ception of “Ideal London” takes the 
imagination captive ; he should be created 
municipal architect for New London. 
Furthermore, full measure is meted out to 
the Gaiety patrons in the cast. Could 
they ask a more sprightly, irrepressible 
“ Lally” than Miss Gertie Millar, a more 
up-to-date and versatile genie than Mr. 
Geo. Grossmith, Junior, a more truculent 
Ebenezer than Mr. John A. Warden, a 
more imperial buffoon than Mr. Robert 
Nainby, a more amusing and lively 
“Tippin” than Mr. Edmund Payne, a 
more charming embodiment of the 
Parisian temperament than Miss Gaby 
Deslys, or a more vivacious and beauti- 
ful Princess than Miss Adrienne Augarde? 
Emphatically not, and therefore no more 
remains to be said except that lovers of 
burlesque will find it to their hearts’ 
content at the Gaiety Theatre. 
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The difference between Hedda Gabler, 
as Ibsen has drawn her, and the ordinary 
type of woman who finds life an intoler- 
able bore is that in Hedda we have the 
consummation—the full flower, so to 
speak—of that variety in nature. She 
is so completely possessed by the demon 
of unrest and discontent that with a 
miser’s passion she must hoard every 
emotion she can wring fiom the fortunes 
and misfortunes, the caprices, the weak- 
nesses, the vices of others. For her 
monotony is not merely a trial—it is a 
purgatory. She has married only to 
escape from it, and naturally the disease 
has become more virulent thamever. She 
is shipwrecked on an absolutely bound- 
less sea of exasperating placidity and is 
become a conscienceless instrument for 
any devilish suggestion that promises 
entertainment at anybody’s cost but her 
own. At the least scent of a scandal in 
Mrs. Elvsted’s sudden appearance in Chris- 
tiania her ennui drops away like a cloak, 
and we seem to hear the soft pad-pad of 
the panther's treacherous approach to its 
quarry. It is impossible not to be in- 
fluenced by Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
superb interpretation of the character in 
the recent revival at the Court Theatre. 
Hers is not the only possible interpreta- 
tion, as the history of the play has 
proved, but it is convincing—even 
horribly convincing. Hedda is certainly 
not an agreeable person to number 
among one’s intimate acquaintances, but 
that is a matter with which we have no 
concern. What does concern us is the 
consummate art of the playwright—his 
absolute mastery of the means by which 
the character of Hedda is disclosed to us 
and made to work out its own logical 
retribution. And it is all done without 
superlatives, without exaggerations or 
any illogical artifices whatever. I am 
no “thick and thin” Ibsenite. I am free 
to admit that, if a philosophic inhabitant 
of another world were to judge our 
terrene civilisation by Ibsen’s social plays, 
he would get a low opinion of our morals 
and our manners. In them it is un- 
doubtedly life that is pictured and with 
a relentless perspicuity that is both fasci- 
nating and appalling, but it is life without 
nobility or graciousness, and therefore 


only a part of life and the worse part. 
Either Ibsen was essentially a pessimist, 
which his poetic work forbids us to 
believe, or he wrote his social plays with 
an unavowed didactic purpose—to show 
vice her own features with such unflinch- 
ing courage that the soul would stand 
aghast at the course it was running 
towards its inevitable goal. This is 
realism as we understand realism in art, 
and though the picture is repellant it is 
profoundly absorbing, a clear proof, with- 
out any aid from the critical faculty, 
that it is the work of a master hand. 

It would be presumptuous in me to 
attempt to add anything to the volu- 
minous critical estimates of “Hedda 
Gabler.” I can only deal with it as 
interpreted at the Court revival. With 
the consummate care bestowed on every 
production by Messrs. Vedrenne and 
Barker, the cast of the play is as nearly 
perfect as we can look for. I have 
already referred to Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell’s impersonation of Hedda, a work 
of art of the highest achievement. She 
made the character live before us, made 
us feel her capacity for doing infinite 
mischief even in the earlier scenes, when 
she was the mere embodiment of listless 
ennui ; and with what subtlety of artistic 
resource she glides into a feverish anima- 
tion when a possible scandal presents 
itself to her morbid fancy. Her show of 
sympathy for Mrs. Elvsted and for 
Lévborg never for a moment deludes us 
into mistaking her cat-like treachery for 
a genuine desire to help—beneath it is 
always the feline touch, the obvious 
working of envy and ‘ealousy and 
unhealthy craving for fresh sensation, 
bursting out into uncontrollable climaxes 
of fury, all the more impressive from the 
restrained level of the interpretation as a 
whole. Mr. Trevor Lowe’s George Tes- 
man was, in its way, equally convincing. 
He completely realised the fatuous, 
garrulous, uncomprehending husband 
of Hedda, taking infinite interest in 
small things, with a boyish facility for 
misplaced light-heartedness. Mr. Laur- 
ence Irving played Eilert Lévborg with 
impressive force ; he was most successful 
in the comparatively meagre opportunity 
given him in conveying the impression of 
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a strong character with one fatally weak 
point, of which he has the strength to be 
fully conscious and to dread with a kind 
of sardonic belief in its power to finally 
ruin him. The only fully sane character 
in “ Hedda Gabler” is Judge Brack, sane 
in so far as he can form a perfectly clear 
course of action and stick to it relent- 
lessly, though he chooses courses that are 
as unscrupulous and selfish as are Hedda’s 
more wayward impulses. Mr. James 
Hearn played the part with a certain 
blunt directness that gained in power 
from contrast with the fitful tempera- 
ments about him; there is no occasion 
for subtlety in playing the game with 
such a woman as Hedda Gabler. Mrs. 
Elvsted, of the type that seems created 
to furnish the victim for the stronger and 
more scheming of both sexes, was played 
by Miss Evelyn Weeden with an artless- 
ness that correctly conveyed a poignant 
sense of helplessness. In all respects the 
revival was notable and to be long 
remembered. 


“Mr. Sheridan,” a play by Miss Gladys 
Unger, was produced in March by 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier at the Garrick, 
Mr. Bourchier playing the title véle. It 
is a part in which he may be trusted to 
capture the sympathies of any audience. 
His gay insouciance, his reckless disregard 
of debts and duns, his romantic air, 
his chivalrous assumption of his son’s 
quarrels, his evident love for his charming 
guest and his self-effacement for his son’s 
sake, his boyish eagerness and impe- 
tuosity over the elopement—all this 
makes up a fascinating character which 
would be certain to secure the fortune of 
any play if it were not too hopelessly 
weak. But I cannot help wondering 
what would have become of Miss Unger’s 
play if she had been less fortunate in the 
place and manner of its production. The 
story is extremely slight,and to extend it 
over four acts the author has introduced 
much that does not bear upon the plot 
itself. The threads of the tale are not 
knit together with that firmness which 
keeps the interest chained, and we seem 
to be witnessing a series of episodes in 
the life of the famous dramatist and wit 
rather than a dramatic climax in his 


career. There are dainty conceits, cap- 
tivating inventions to please the scenes, 
a pretty dance,a moonlight flitting of 
the middle-aged lover and his pretty 
guest, but these things do not make 
drama—they are too often subterfuges 
to blind us to the lack of drama. But 
Mr. Bourchier and Miss Alexandra 
Carlisle, who plays Esther Ogle, accom- 
plish far more than all the devices of the 
author to divert attention from the 
essential shortcomings of the comedy. 
They are so obviously in love, so sen- 
timentally happy in the unavowed fact, 
so plainly drifting to that moonlight 
escapade and a delirious honeymoon, 
that we follow their fortunes with a 
whole-hearted enthusiasm and thank 
Miss Unger for giving us the privilege. 
We welcome Mr. Bourchier’s Sheridan, 
even while we doubt if the author of 
“The Rivals” would have been a very 
complacent critic of the play that bears 
his name. Decidedly one of the best 
impersonations in the cast is that of 
Sheridan’s servant Edwards, given by 
Mr. Charles D. France ; and Miss Nancy 
Price in the part of an actress of 
mediocre abilities and somewhat hys- 
terical temperament is excellent, but the 
part itself suffers from being quite outside 
the main theme of the play, one of those 
excrescences which the author buds too 
freely on the main stalk. 


Mr. Cyril Maude produced at The Play- 
house, at a limited number of matinées, 
a new comedy by Mr. Horace Annesley 
Vachell entitled “Her Son.” It was 
disconcerting to learn that this was a 
dramatisation of a new novel Mr. Vachell 
has written, to be published this spring. 
The somewhat cynical observation is not 
to be denied that the anticipatory pro- 
duction of the play is in the nature of a 
publisher’s preliminary announcement. 
At any rate, the author can hardly take 
offence if so obvious a construction is 
put upon the matter. There is, of course, 
nothing to the discredit of author or 
manager in such an arrangement, but it 
disposes the critic to wonder if the play 
be seriously intended as a play or only 
as a foreword. However, the story is the 
thing, and we can imagine that in the 
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clever hands of Mr. Vachell it will turn 
out an absorbing and convincing tale. 
That is, indeed, all the more likely since 
his play is neither absorbing nor con- 
vincing; it fails, indeed, in just those 
respects in which the novel should be 
able to command its most pronounced 
success. For example, the character of 
Richard Gasgoyne, the hero, necessarily 
sketched within the narrow limits of a 
play, is very far from an engaging char- 
acter—all we are allowed to know of 
him is that he is a journalist, something 
of a philanderer and a moral coward. 
In the book he may be clothed with the 
most fascinating characteristics and his 
philandering and cowardice effectually 
accounted for. But not even Mr. Cyril 
Maude could make him more than pass- 


ably decent in the play. We have no 
sympathy for him, and when a hero fails 
to win our sympathy at least, there is 
something wrong with the play. There 
are other defects also, which are no doubt 
equally due to the unsuitability of a 
story, composed for one form of narra- 
tion, for translation into another and very 
different form. At all events, the play 
had every advantage in cast. A more 
tender and womanly rendition of Dorothy 
Fairfax could not be desired than Miss 
Winifred Emery’s, and Miss Wynne 
Mattheson’s Crystal Wride was one of 
the most vividly real impersonations she 
has ever given, while Master Bobbie 
Andrews achieved a genuine and surpris- 
ing triumph in Min, the eight-year-old 
child of Crystal and Gasgoyne. 


MY FRIENDS. 


By LADY NICHOLSON. 


HE crocus is alight beneath my feet 
And glows in ecstasy without alloy. 
Its life is full and perfect and complete 
With spring’s soft kiss and the sun’s gift of joy. 
Oh! little friend that never yet hast failed, 


But true and loyal 


Ever returnest! though the sun have veiled 


Its splendour royal. 


Like morning flinging wide her mantle rose, 
So has thy jocund presence oft bestrewed 


My way with gladness. 


Tenderly I close 


The mute companion of my solitude, 
Some book wherein bright sun-blessed vales I find 
By sweet shades haunted, 
Or spaces wide and wondrous where the mind 
May stray enchanted, 


To muse and feel that these things are more fair 
Than what the world can give, love's fleeting pain, 
And gossamer friendships fashioned out of air 
That melt and vanish in an April rain, 
Leaving no fragrance of a brief delight, 
No fond believing. 
The dead will rise—while sad oblivion’s night 
Its pall is weaving. 
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HINDU TALES AND FABLES. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSKRIT BY HENRY FRANCIS.) 


‘* Whatever is engraved on a new earthen vessel the decoration is not changed.” 
‘* By tales told to children morality is taught, here, at least, in this world.” 


I. 


ON HASTY ACTION. 


T is written, “ Whoso, not ascertaining 

| the veal state of the case, yields to 

anger, he like a fool sins; as the 
Brahmin with the mongoose.” 

The Rajah asks: “ How was that?” 

The Minister replies : 

“There is in Tujienam, a Brahmin, 
Madava by name. His wife bore him 
a son. One day she requested her 
husband to take charge of the child 
whilst she went to bathe. 

“Just afterwards a man was sent by a 
Rajah to bring the Brahmin to perform, 
as priest, the funeral ceremony of Parva. 
The Brahmin, having received the mes- 
sage, was led by his extreme poverty to 
reflect: ‘If I do not go quickly, another 
will be fetched, for is it not written— 


“In any matter where something is 
to be received, or to be given, or to be 
done, if not quickly done, time drinks up 
the opportunity.” 

“*The babe here is safe. Why should 
he not be? What shall I do? Let it 
be! For a long time the child has 
been watched over by our mongoose, as 
if it were its own offspring. 

“Setting it as a guard to the little 
one, | shall go!’ Having done this, he 
went. 

“ Then the mongoose crept close to the 
child to guard it; and presently a large 
black snake entered the house. This the 
mongoose quietly killed and tore in 
pieces. 

“Soon after that, the mongoose, seeing 





The wife goes to bathe and leaves the child in the Brahmin’s care. 
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The Brahmin receives a summons from the Rajah. 





The mongoose tears the snake in pieces, 
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The blood-stained mongoose runs out to meet the Brahmin. 


the Brahmin returning, quickly ran out 
to meet him, with blood-stained mouth 
and smeared face, and with joy met its 
master and rolled about his feet. 

“But the Brahmin, seeing it in that 
state, exclaimed : ‘ My son has been eaten 
by this beast,’ and at once killed the 
mongoose with a stick. 

“ Afterwards, having gone inside and 


seen his child sleeping soundly and the 
pieces of the dead snake lying about, 
the Brahmin perceived his mistake and 
passed his life in great dejection.” 

Therefore I repeat— 

“Whoso, not ascertaining the veal state 
of the case, yields to anger, he like a 
fool sins; as the Brahmin with the 
mon goose.” 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF WORDS. 


HE Courtier said, it is written, ‘‘ Whoso 
thinks, by judging of himself, that an 
evil-disposed man will speak the truth, 

will find himself cheated, as the Brahmin 
with the goat.” 

The Rajah 
that?” 

The Courtier narrated : 

“There was in the Gaur Territory a 
Brahmin, named Tuegna Sarmah. He 
once prepared to offer sacrifice, went to 
another village and, having purchased a 
white goat, put it on his shoulder and 
quickly returned to his home. 

“Now there were three rogues who 


asked: ‘“ How was 


desired by some stratagem to get posses- 
sion of that goat, and a happy thought 
came to them. 

“ Making a plan they each ran forward 
and sat down at the foot of separate 
trees, on a long and unshaded road, 
directly in the path of the Brahmin. 

“ Then the Brahmin, as he came near, 
was addressed by the first rogue. 

“*Hulloa! Brahmin, how is it that 
you carry a dog on your shoulders ?’ 

“The Brahmin replied: ‘Ah! Thou 
ignorantone! This is nota dog. This 
is a sacrificial goat.’ 

“ About a mile further on, the second 
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The Brahmin purchased a white goat. 


rogue addressed the Brahmin in the he eyed it over and over, but again lifted 





same words. it on his shoulder, and with a wavering 
“ Hearing this, the Brahmin said,though mind he marched on. 
somewhat perplexed: ‘ This is nota dog.’ Then, again, a little further on, he 


“And putting the goat on the ground, heard the same story from the third 
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The Brahmin returns home with the goat. 
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The Brahmin concludes he has made a mistake. 


rogue, and the Brahmin, concluding that Therefore I say— 

he had made a mistake, left the goat in ‘“‘Whoso thinks, from his own experience, 
the road, and having washed, went home. that an ill-conditioned man speaks the truth, 
The rogues obtained the goat and killed will find himself cheated, as the Brahmin 
it, and then cooked and ate it.” with the goat.” 






The three rogues cook the goat. 
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By GEORGE CECIL, 


ce HEY claps till the skin’s wore 
s off their blooming ‘ands . 
Yes! They earns their money 
—does my men, sir.” 

Thus spoke a middle-aged man (with 
a sly twinkle in his eye) who has, for 
some -years, placed his services at the 
disposal of foreign singers wishing to 
make certain of a favourable reception at 
the hands of musical Londoners. 

“It don’t matter,” he continued, in the 
blandest manner imaginable, as we parted 
at the entrance to the Opera, “if the 
primer donner ’as a voice like a Melber 
or like one o’ them as squalls in a 
oratori-o. My men gets the office from 
me to clap—and clap they will ... F’r 
instance, there’s a oprer called ‘ Trova- 
tory ’ where the ’ero ’as to do a bit on ’is 
own and to wave ’is sword, ’ollering fit 
to bust ’isself all the time. Well, one 
day at ’Er Majesty’s—some years ago, 
when ’ee’d done ’ollering, I gives the tip 
to my lot, and you should ’ave ’eard the 
clapping, mister . . . Up went the cur- 
tain eight times! ... And when ’ee’d 
’ooked it to ‘is dressing-room, ’ee sent 
for me ’ee did, and says something foreign 
to is vally. ‘Comprendy?’ says the 
vally. ‘Yes,’ says I, ‘your gov’nor’s 
pleased . . . ‘ Vill you to drink,’ is what 
the Eyetalian said next... Five 
minutes later, me and them what works 
under my orders was gargling in the pub. 
across the road ... Ah! ’ee was a gent 
"ee was!” 

I begged the chef de claque to meet me 
at the hostelry after the nextact, for! knew 
that beer—and plenty of it—would pro- 
duce interesting admissions. In due 
course, he put in an appearance, being 
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followed by eighteen sturdy persons who 
looked like prize fighters out of employ- 
ment. While the leader of the gang was 
transacting business with a cut-throat 
looking member of the chorus, I plied 
his myrmidons with strong drink, and 
encouraged them to discuss the capabili- 
ties of the singers. They all spoke at 
once, and the following fragments of their 
conversation reached me :—“’E ain’t no 
perishing good; ’ee can’t be ’eard no 
further than where the toffs sit... 
When Johnny Risky was ’ere, ’ee could 
fairknock ’em . . . Mefytophyles—that's 
summat like a part; the little bit ee does 
in front o’ the gal’s winder afore ’er 
brother cops ’er—that’s the stuff for my 
money! I don’t care ‘oo I applauds so 
long as I’m paid proper. But a bob a 
night's a bit thick when the gov’nor don’t 
nick less nor five—I'll take my davey .. . 
Five! why, ’ee was paid five pun’ last 
night and ’ee on’y ‘ad tenofus’ere: ... 
’ee counted on the chap being pop’lar for 
to ’ave plenty o’ friends to make ‘im 
26s" 

Noticing that the leader had finished 
his conversation, I caused a foaming 
beaker to be placed before him. When 
he had recovered his breath, he said :-— 

“Business is dry work—even if it turns 
out well, as this ’ave. The gentas I told 
you of was so pleased with me getting 
the curtain up eight times, ’ee recom- 
mended me for to be present when a 
friend of ’is made ’is deboo in another 
oprer. ’Ee was a bit nervous: thought 
as the public wouldn’t fancy ’im in it. 
But Lor’ bless "ee, sir, ’ee ’adn’t got no 
cause for to be afraid. When 'ee come 
on, ’ee ’ad around; when ’ee went off the 











public again was pleased—No, | didn’t 
mean that, mister, I means as ‘ee give 
satisfaction ; and every time ’ee opened 
‘is mouth, ’ee was certain sure o’ a ‘and 
..+ Oh, I earns my money, I does! 
And what’s more, I treats everything 
confidential. Business with me is done 
on thestrict Q.T. . . . Why, I’ve’ad some 
of the best known singers in the past 
make sure o’ pleasing the public the first 
time they sings by a-engaging of my 
little iot.” 

I had seen a number of letters from 
this ornament to various warblers—in 
which he mentioned the names of those 
who had availed themselves of hisservices. 
Consequently, I was more than interested 
in his statement. 

“Why,” I asked, “don’t you have 
printed on your letter paper the names of 
those with whom you've done business ? 
Or you might say ‘references kindly 
permitted to so and so.’” 

“Strike me! that’s a first-class idea, 
mister. . . . | ain’tnoscholar, so if you'll 
just put it down on a bit o’ paper, I'll 
‘ave it done as soon as I’ve finished with 
to-night’s job. And if any friends o’ 
yours wants a ‘elping ‘and, as I may 
say, supposing as you ‘as a friend what 
wants to come out at a concert or such- 
like—you've only got for to tell me, and 
I'll give satisfaction, or my name ain’t 
——" He paused and, making an ear 
trumpet of two enormous gnarled hands, 
whispered in my ear a name which the 
promise of a motor-car, a yacht, and an 
heiress could not drag from me. 

I returned to my seat, and listened to 
a singer who needed no artificial applause 
—judging from the marks of approval 
with which the occupants of the boxes 
and stalls greeted his performance. At 
the close of the act, thinking that the 
leader of the claque might have a word 
to say on the subject, I hovered near the 
door, through which he was accustomed 
to make his exit. But I waited in 
vain, and it was not till within five 
minutes of the rise of the curtain that I 
succeeded in adding to my store of 
information. 

“The Gov'nor’s gone for a_ walk, 
mister.” (I recognised one of the band 
of applauders with whom | had con- 
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versed.) “’Ee’s got a idea—so "ee says— 
what will make ‘is blooming fortune.” 

I pressed the fellow to further enlighten 
me. He drank to my prosperity, and 
spoke thus :— 

“The ole man ain’t nowhere near as 
smart as ’ee’d have people think. But 
when anyone 'elps ‘im out, 'ee’s ready 
enough for to do as ‘ee’s advised. I 
‘eard ‘im say as a gent ‘ad been a-gassing 
to ’im and ’ad put 'im up toa wrinkle, 
and as ’ee was off for to think it out.” 

I felt that I had not lived in vain—and 
I invited the minion to call for whatever 
he fancied. He at first declined, on the 
ground that if he was not in his place 
when the curtain went up, his master’s 
locum tenens would give him _ beans. 
Eventually the prospect of unlimited 
drink proved too much for him, and he 
accepted my invitation in the following 
graceful terms :— 

“*Im what refuses for to drink deserves 
to ‘ave pap for the rest o’ ‘is blessed 
natural. ‘Ere’s my respex, mister.” 

Here he closed his eyes and threatened 
to court slumber. Being anxious to 
rouse him, I displayed before his greedy 
gaze a shilling. ‘“ That,” said I, “is 
yours, if you'll keep awake for a few 
minutes.” By a mighty effort he pulled 
himself together, and besought me to 
“let fly.” 

I asked him if he was fond of music, 
and if he preferred Elgar to Wagner. 

“T’avn't eard of the first gent—p’raps 
‘ee don’t make no oprers. But this ’ere 
Wagner—’ee’s the foreign gent what ’as 
‘is oprers performed in the dark. They 
give me the fair ‘ump, they does.” 

“Then,” said I, “ you don’t like 
‘em! 

“ Can’t say as I do, mister,” returned 
the enthusiast. “To my mind, the best 
music is that as gives us chaps a chance 
to go on clapping till the bloke or the 
lady what sings ‘as to do their little bit 
all over again. ‘Sides, the gov’nor’s 
pleased then, ‘cause the singer what ’as 
engaged ‘im engages of im a second time. 
Once there come a gent what was 
Roming-o, and ‘ee looked proper, ’ee did. 
Well, some foreign friends of ’is says to 
the gov’nor :—‘ You sees as ee knocks ‘em 
in the* blooming serynady, and you'll be 
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engaged every time as ’ee’s down to go 
on in the part.’ ‘Angcore’ we ‘ollers, 
a-stamping with our feet, till we'd ’ardly 
got no boots left for to stamp with... . 
I remember another on ’em—a lady she 
were. She ‘ad a gent be’ind ‘er ‘oo 
planked it down as if it was just somuch 
sawdust. I was sent for to make the 
arrangements. ‘’Ow many will you ‘ave, 
sir?’ says I to ‘er friend. ‘My good 
man,’ ‘ee says to me, says ’ee, ‘I'll ’ave 
as many as you thinks right.’ ‘’Avea 
‘undred,’ saysI. And a ’undred ’ee ’ad. 


TO ORDER. 


When the evening come the lady ’ad a 
tvemenjus success!” 
* * * * * 

As I turned in the direction of the 
Opera House, I caught sight of the leader 
of the claque in conversation with an 
alleged music-critic with whom I am at 
enmity. The former, flourishing a piece 
of paper, pointed to me, and grew purple 
in the face, while the other genius looked 
sympathetic. 

I wonder if they had been discussing 
my advice ? 





dare's staan : 











CUPID’S SPELL. 


From a painting by Henry Woods, R.A., in the National Gallery of British Art. 





